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For Those 
Concerned 
with Children 


To Stimulate Thinking 
Rather Than 
Advocate Fixed Practice 


Next Month— 


“Using What We Know 
About Children in Teach- 
ing Arithmetic” is the 
theme for the February 
issue, 

Some of the titles in- 
clude “We Must First 
Look at the Child,” “Arith- 
metic at Work,” “Discov- 
ering Meanings in Arith- 
metic,” “Reorientation to 
the Teaching of Arith- 
metic.” Several articles 
will describe children’s 
meaningful arithmetic ex- 
periences at home and at 
school. 

The contributors _ in- 
clude FE. T. McSwain, 
Merle Gray, May Young, 
Leslie Beatty, Seth Phelps, 
Richmond Page, G. Edgar 
Coons, and Florence 
Wilkins. 

News and reviews to 
keep you up to date. 





DUCATIONAL 


REPRINTS — Orders for 
reprints from this issue 
must be received by the 
Graphic Arts Press, 914 
20th Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., by the fif- 
teenth of the month. 
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I believe ... 


In hands that work 


ELBert HuBsarp 





Lisa Larsen—Science Illustrate 


Brains that think 


And hearts that love 






































By DORIS L. BOCK 


Watching, Learning, and Teaching 


{1s we watch children at work in a comfortable, challenging environment, 

we as teachers learn more about them and can teach them better. Mrs. 
Bock, Chairman, Senior Program, Mills School. New York, describes 
the watching, learning, teaching process and names the basic elements 
that free children for creative self expression. 


W & KNOW A GREAT DEAL MORE ABOUT 
children than we ever use. How did we 
learn it? And why don’t we use it? 

Most of us learned what we 
about children in two major ways: 


know 


By watching youngsters in a variety of 
living situations 

By studying the results of research and ol 
the observation of children by others. 

We fail to utilize the rich fund of 
knowledge that is ours, or could be ours, 
because we are so busy doing things to, 
for and, hopefully, with children that we 
often neglect or just plain forget how 
important it is to keep right on watching 
them. We mean to find time for observa- 
tion in our own classrooms, for jotting 
down, for comparing what we already 
know with the exciting new discoveries 
children make 
every day but we are too busy, too pre- 
occupied, too pressed by the preponder- 
ance of jobs to be done. 

If we could, somehow, find a little 
time for watching our children, we might 
learn anew how much they can and will 
do, by and for themselves. Especially is 
this true in the field of the creative arts. 
Most of us not only know about children; 


possible for teachers 


we care about them. If we give ourselves 
half a chance to become convinced of 
their amazing potential, we are bound 
to increase the opportunities for its real- 
ization. 

Watching alone is not enough. Turn- 
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ing children loose to “go and create” is 
not enough. But a good beginning can 
be made with not much more. Setting up 
an environment of comfort and chal- 
lenge; of freedom with reasonable, logi- 
cal, well-defined limits with a few inter- 
esting things to see and do may be quite 
enough for a start. Then is the time to 
watch, and watching can be a wonderful 
way of learning for us, as teachers. 

The teacher who is quietly observing 
her children at work is not only learning 
about their habits, attitudes, and abili- 
ties; she is, by her unobtrusive presence, 
by her concentration upon them instead 
of flitting about doing other things, a 
respected, dependable participant in the 
group. She is there when she is needed 
to give the word of encouragement, the 
gentle push over an obstacle, the question 
that makes a child think, the answer that 
sends him on secure in his ability to seek 
the next answer for himself. Her interest 
may be the sustaining factor that carries 
an individual or group project through 
to completion. 

There is nothing new or spectacular 
about this approach to childhood. All of 
us know it. Why don’t we do it more 
often? Sometimes it easier or 
just quicker to do the job for children, 
to supply all the materials, to give so 
much direction that the need for initia- 
tive and the opportunity to struggle 
through on their own are lost to them. 


seems 
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Sometimes in our desire to release the 
creative impulse we lean in the opposite 
direction, turning the children loose and 
paying no further attention until it is 
time to call them back from their world 
into ours. 

Amazingly enough, some boys and 
girls have developed talents and abili- 
ties, have found expression for their 
creative urges even under these condi- 
tions. Most children, however, are 
squelched by too much direction and 
confused by none. Any teacher who has 
experimented with either of these tech- 
nicues—and who among us has not?— 
knows how a youngster in his insecurity 
finds one thing he does well, according to 
the judgment of his peers or his teacher. 
With this approval he repeats his song or 
dance or story or painting again and 
again, never trying a new tack or another 
medium. And we know the over-stimu- 
lated youngster, surrounded by a mullti- 
tude of possibilities, who rushes about 
from one medium to another, never 
settling down to anything. 

Some of us are afraid of the arts. One 
of the most reassuring discoveries a 
teacher can make for herself is that she 
need not be an expert in any of the arts, 
need not even have any special talent. 
Some of the finest painting, sculpture, 
original expression in language and 
music has come from children whose 
teachers were admittedly “dubs” in these 
areas. Why? It may be that the teacher 
who has neither the natural gift nor the 
specialized training to be an expert sets 
up no adult standards. It may be that 
because she “cannot draw a straight line” 
she is never tempted to take away the 
child’s brush or crayon or pencil and in- 
vade the privacy of his own creation. 
It may be that, somewhat inhibited in her 
own self expression, she is so obviously 


and genuinely impressed by the achieve- 
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ments of the children that a light shin: s 
in her eyes when she says, ““That’s good 

It may be that her own creative pr 
sibilities were so thoroughly mangled 
childhood that she vowed, as many pa:- 
ents have, to give the youngsters all tl 
opportunity, enthusiasm, and apprec! 
tion that she was once denied. 


These Are the Elements 

\ssuming that we have agreed to gi) 
children a chance to try their hands and 
ears and noses, yes, and their minds, 
doing and making something for them- 
selves, what do we do next? What do we 
need to provide out of the wealth of what 
we know about children to insure thei: 
opportunities in the arts? Here are a 
few simple, everyday elements that all 
of us can provide. Let every teacher add 
to the list from her own reserve of know|- 
edge and experience. Let us supply the 
space, the time, the materials, and_ the 
climate for children’s expression and 
appreciation in the arts. 

Space to do things in is essential but 
there are no minimum requirements 01 
arithmetical measurements. 

In one school children may have a 
large separate room for music, dramatics, 
and the dance. A second room may be 
specially equipped for clay, paints, and 
work with wood or fabrics. 

In another school all the children. 
materials, and activities may have to live 
in one small room but that small room 
can be made flexible enough to permit 
the rearrangement of furniture—the 
movement of screens, tables, and easels 
so that the children feel free to move 
about and make the best possible use o! 
what there is. 

Time to do things in 
arranging the school program that a large 
enough block of uninterrupted time is 
available for children to discuss what 


involves so 
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ev are going to do, to plan, to collect 
aterials “and equipment, to think about 
to do it or at least to make a solid 
-tart, and to clean up afterward. 
Cutting short the time, if it happens 
too often, may destroy the continuity and 


even the initial inspiration for some 
hildren. Too long a period may not 
he good with fairly young children, 


especially if the teacher has become de- 
tached from the activity in progress. We 
know that. But we also know that no two 
children are alike. If our timing is sufh- 
ciently flexible, the child whose attention 
span is extra long or whose interest in a 
particular creation is intense may stay 
with it while the others move on with the 
planned program for the day. 

Vaterials to work with are essential. 
During the war when many commonly 
used items became almost unattainable 
we learned—some of us already knew 
hecause materials had been unavailable 
for other reasons—how much boys and 
eirls can accomplish with substitute or 
improvised equipment. Materials need 
not be expensive but a few solid basic 
items of good quality should be avail- 
able. Unless there is someone around 
who can build a strong easel. construct a 
firm work bench, make a drum with a 
truly musical tone, these are the kinds of 
materials that need to be purchased. 
Supplying otherwise discarded 
providing they are neither 


yr waste 


materials, 


flimsy nor unsuitable for children to use, 
may inspire a whole new approach to 
creativeness. 

themselves neigh- 


People -parents, 


bors, teachers—who are willing to share 
their hobbies and time with the young- 
sters may prove to be the most rewarding 
material resources. And the children 
often find possibilities in things and 
people that we have overlooked. 

Climate is the most important of all 
in releasing the impulse to do, to make, 
to live creatively in the classroom. The 
working atmosphere is a composite of all 
that has been said already, and its most 
valuable contribution stems from the 
teacher. It is her enthusiasm, her en- 
couragement that inspires even the least 
outgoing child to make a try. It is her 
respect for each individual’s capacities, 
her accent on the positive, her construe- 
tive use of criticism that helps children 
set their own standards of accomplish- 
ment and hold to them. 

In a climate of warmth, friendly 
understanding, and intellectual challenge 

-where the child’s best efforts are al- 
ways accepted, where the shoddy or in- 
sincere is gradually discouraged—chil- 
dren will try and try again, and we know 
that is how they learn. 

'For a more complete treatment of this subject see 
The Arts in the Classroom by Natalie R. Cole, New York: 
John Day, 1940; and Opportunity in the Arte, The Asso- 


ciation for Arts in Childhood, The Mills School, 66 Fifth 
Ave.. New York City, or Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. 


Harvest 


By VirRGINtA CHURCH 


Spires rise to attest the architect’s labor: 


Canvases reveal the painter's successes: 


\lso his failures. 


Doctors bury theirs... 

\ school teacher digs and plants, 

Always with the fond hope 

That sometime. somewhere, there may be 


Oo; r rT Oo 
A garnering. 


Krom Teachers Are People (Wallace Hebberd. 1949) 
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Wirn THE CHILDREN IN OUR COLLEGE 


elementary school we teachers have 
moved joyously along the high road of 
creative adventure in the expressive arts 
and have known the impact of such expe- 
rience upon children’s well-being and 
educational development. 

Strong in the belief that given the Op- 
portunity and the encouragement all 
human beings would find a fuller, richer 
way of life through a natural use of the 
expressive arts of music, bodily rhythms 
and dance, language arts, and the 
graphic and plastic arts. a group of us 
set about planning a summer workshop 
for teachers of children. 

We felt sure that the use of these arts 
in the everyday living of children is 
hampered most often by the limitations 
of the teacher’s experience in the arts, 
All too many teachers think of the arts 
as something special and apart from 
daily living and experience. 

We hoped to meet this challenge, in 
some measure, through an approach that 
would make the expressive arts meaning- 
ful to the participant as a person, as well 
as provide guidance in the ways and 
means of bringing such opportunities to 
children, Only in the friendly. informal 
workshop type of organization could we 
hope to meet and work together in such 
a way that interests, enthusiasms. and 
understandings could be explored) and 
shared. 


How We Began 


To develop a common experience 
sufficiently stimulating to serve as the 
core of an integrated expression in the 
different arts, it was decided to use some 
familiar poem as the basis for our be- 
ginning. Vachel Lindsay’s imaginative 
poem “The Potato Dance” was chosen. 
It was used until we could develop in our 
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Creative Arts 


WORKSHOP 


discussion periods and in the langua; 
arts section a common experience of 
more personal import to the group. 
Simple rhythmic and dance movement. 
were built on the rhythms and form o| 
The thematic material was 
rhythmic dramatization. 


the poem. 
expressed — in 
Sections of the poem were set to origina! 
musie by the students and musical re- 
frains and interludes were invented and 
added. Simple melodic instruments were 
available for developing creative ex- 
pression or for playing familiar tunes. 
Clay was modeled to give rhythmic ex- 
pression to impressions gained from the 
poem. Paintings were freely created on 
large paper with easel brushes or colored 
chalks. 

Each individual was encouraged and 
euided to think of feeling and its per- 
sonal expression rather than likeness to 
form. Fingerpainting proved to be as 
satisfying to adults as to children once 
the idea of its use as a free rhythmic ex- 
pression took hold. 

The morning that we arranged our 
clay figures and put up our finger- 
paintings, interpreted the poem through 
choral reading, danced the dance with 
our musical accompaniment and_ inter- 
ludes, deep satisfactions in this modest 
accomplishment were evident. Here we 
were using the arts as expressive and 
communicative media. We began to see 
how each art enriches the enjoyment and 
understanding of the other arts and of 
ourselves and others as human beings. 
We were getting acquainted with our- 
selves. each other, and the various media. 
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ve were building new forms and expres- 
sions. And we were having lots of fun! 

In starting work with a new group of 
ildren we begin immediately to build 
» an atmosphere of warmth, friendli- 

. 


By Esther Girgrich 


’ 

Bea her-students through active 
arlicipation in a meaningful art experience 
i the importance of similar experiences for 

children and enriched their own everyday 
ving. Esther Gingrich ts assistant professor, 
Eastern Washington College of Education, 
Cheney. The other members of the workshop 
staff Evelyn Goodsell. Cora Mae Chestnut. 
and Christine Elrod— cooperated in the prep- 
ration of this manuscript. 
e 
ee 
. 


ness. confidence, and mutual trust. So 
a feeling of rapport between members 
of the group was our first concern, along 
with making ourselves as teacher-guides 
an integral part of the group. Informal- 
We tried to build 


roundtable 


ity was the keynote. 
this atmosphere — through 
seating for discussions, the use of given 
names, coffee hours, picnics, and excur- 
sions. Student committees planned our 
activities after the first meeting. 

Later we enjoyed together the reading 
of prose and poetry, choral speaking, 
lolk dancing, group singing, listening 
to recordings on the phonograph, and 
seeing our own art productions as well 
as those of artists. Browsing corners 
where books pertaining to the expressive 
its and to the educational development 
and growth of children were popular 


spots. 


We Plan a More Personal Experience 
Student participation in planning the 
work of the month we were to have to- 
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gether was felt to be essential to discover- 
ing and meeting individual needs. The 
students helped select the general sub- 
jects for group discussion. Both students 
and staff participated freely in 
round tables. We, as staff, experienced 
a constant stimulation and thrill because 
of the flow and impact of ideas. as did 
the students. Remarks these 
were overheard: 


these 


such as 


I'm enjoying this so much. I think T'll come 


to summer school every summer! I’m really 


excited about the paper I’m writing! 


Exploring the thinking of the group 
led to the decision that something about 
the West-——its development and future 
would give us that community of mean- 
ingful experience necessary for creative 
thinking, feeling, and expressing through 
the arts both as individuals and as a 
eroup. 

Power in the use of language as an 
expressive art developed as each student 
contributed to the thinking and planning 
of a word picture of the human meanings 
behind the pattern of the West. We 
talked of the early western expansion; of 
the traders, explorers, homesteaders; of 
the struggle between the ranchers and 
the wheat farmers; of the impact of the 
discovery of gold; of the lumbering and 
ship building and the fishing—all of 
which have figured indelibly in’ the 
growth of our western country. 

We considered — the 
schools, the growth of towns, the develop- 
ment of roads and railroads, the build- 
ing of order and laws, the period of ter- 
ritorial government and the attainment 
of statehood, the advent of Indian reserv- 
ations, the growth of industries, and the 
development of agriculture. These, we 
discussed, in relation to the human forces 
involved in them. 

We talked also of our artists, our 


missions, the 
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scientists, our writers, dancers and mu- 
sicians, our architects and poets, and 
of our universities and libraries. Per- 
sonal knowledge, experience, and_re- 
search contributed much to our group 
understanding. 

“Expanding Horizons” was_ finally 
settled upon as the title for an integrated 
experience in the various art media. The 
pattern of the West was set out in three 
overlapping periods: First, the struggle 
with the elemental forces; second, the 
period marking the beginning and 
growth of democratic processes, and 
third, the gaining of added strength and 
growth through creative ideas in the 
sciences and arts. To these a fourth was 
added—the Future. 

These ideas, potent and rich with per- 
sonal background material, were com- 
municated by means of painted friezes, 
original music and songs, a dance suite, 
poetry, and dramatic episodes. Had the 
time been longer we might have built 
toward a still more unified expression— 
a culminating activity in which the visual 
arts, the dance, the spoken word, and 
music would be combined. 


Growth Becomes Evident 

Placing the emphasis on expressing 
the inner compulsions of the spirit, on 
individual interpretations and independ- 
ent thinking helped our teacher-students 
forget themselves. In the urgency and 
excitement of the moment, they found 
themselves propelled painlessly and en- 
joyably into personal creative activity 
and then held there by the satisfaction 
of accomplishment. 

We as teacher-guides worked hard to 
help them feel that the joy and worth lay 
in the doing and in the growth and devel- 
opment of themselves as persons. We 
praised, we encouraged, we asked self- 
searching questions as we sought to 
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stimulate and guide our adult grou) 
toward real creative experiences. (Chi 
dren respond to the same kind of assis 
ance although with them there are no 
mally fewer barriers or inhibitions). 
Confidences began to be exchanged: 


I got a D in art in undergraduate days! 
had thought that I would enjoy art but mostly 
all we did was learn to use perspective. 
worked hard but I couldn’t do it very wel 
| never took any more art. 

I showed my teacher in contemporary 
poetry a poem I had written. He only said 
“IT didn’t know that you wrote poetry.” I had 
so wanted even a crumb of encouragement! 


True, our group began to ask for help 
in techniques and skills, just as the de. 
veloping child asks how to make his 
statements with greater clarity and 
power, how to express and communicate 
his thoughts and feelings with greater 
truth to his inner vision and his desire 
for a finer quality of beauty. The im- 
portance in this approach lay in using 
techniques and skills as a means to an 
end and not as ends in themselves. 

The worth of the educational principle 
of the “felt need” began to have real 
teacher- 
students. In the doing the students over- 
came their fears and self-consciousness 


personal meaning for our 


to such an extent that the acquisition of 
techniques seemed an easy and natural 
process. In the final analysis, the only 
handicap to growth was the shortness of 
the time. 

Teachers sometimes question or even 
fear the stimulating atmosphere of cre- 
ative activity in a schoolroom. They 
wonder where to draw the line between 
what may be necessary activity and what 
may be noise or confusion. One of the 
most concrete helps came from a situa- 
tion in the painting studio. 


The group had decided to express its 
a I } 
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“Expanding Horizons” by 
eans of two friezes to be carried on 
simultaneously by different committees. 
(hey wanted to know more about using 
figures in an expressive rhythmic way. 
They also desired to have an experience 
in working on a group art activity. Com- 
mittees had been organized, chairmen 
chosen, and ideas were in the process of 
formulation and exchange. The busy 
hum of voices and the general air of 
excitement pervading the studio gave 
evidence of a creation being born. The 
following conversation took place be- 
tween the teacher guide and the students: 


reactions to 


“Do you hear what | hear? 

\{ moment’s pause for consideration. 

“We are noisy! 

“What kind of noise is it?” 

“It’s work noise.” 

“This is what we mean by legitimate noise 
and activity.” 


In another direction the following con- 
versation between two students indicates 
the personal awareness of the ways of 
erowth through individual thinking and 
planning. hibdeesine one who seemed 
lost in thought: 

Come, now, Margaret. This isn’t working. 

Well. it’s learning! came the quick reply. 


Evaluation 


Comments made by members of the 
group in unsigned evaluations of the 
experience are thought-provoking in re- 
lation to teacher preparation: 


Through personal experience in the ex- 
pressive arts I have found a feeling of security 
in a creative approach to teaching that I have 
never had before. 

Such an experience gives a feeling of ex- 
pansion in a teacher’s attitudes toward develop- 
ing the children’s lives. 

I have a better conception of how the child 
feels and have more understanding and _ in- 
sight into the significance of creative work. 

Trends in teaching are moving in this direc- 
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tion. Teachers themselves need such experi- 
ences. They lack ways of expression. 

Administrators should be required to take 
such a course. Many are without any under- 
standing of the creative arts. 

These teacher-students have returned 
to their schoolrooms filled with a new 
zest for living and for teaching. They 
have enjoyed an experience laden with 
real meaning in an age when respect for 
human personality is the hope of man- 
kind. They have come to have a more 
fundamental understanding of the ur- 
gency for discovering and developing 
our basic human resources as a practical 
means of building a better way of life for 
all. 

They have discovered through per- 
sonal experience that the arts are a nat- 
ural and satisfying means of stimulating 
and expressing the thinking and the emo- 
tions of individuals and of groups. They 
have come to understand a little of how 
and why the arts are a natural means of 
building strong bonds of sympathy be- 
tween individuals and groups. They 
have felt a deepening and quickening of 
life and have sensed more truly its 
eternal on-going aspects. The essential 
brotherhood of man and of nations 
gained in reality for them. 

They have had experiences which they 
in turn wish to share with their children. 
They have come to know that creative 
experiences in all of the arts will give 
added meaning and enrichment to the 
everyday lieing of each child. They are 
aware of the values inherent in the ex- 
pressive arts which by their very nature 
demand searching out and recording the 
meaning and truth of our experiences. 
They know the contribution of such 
searchings to the visions, the courage, 
and the human understanding necessary 
to meet the needs of world citizenship i in 
an atomic age. 
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By SIMON LISSIM and SHIRLEY SILBER 


When Parents Learn With Children 


How a class in art activities for parents and children contributed to 
their better understanding and appreciation of each other is described 
by the course instructors: Simon Lissim, assistant professor, City College 
of New York, assistant director, City College Adult Education Program; 


and Shirley Silbert, 


instructor in education, 


Vew 


York University, 


School of Education, instructor in arts and crafts, City College Adult 


Education Program. 


Ir IS FROM CHILDREN THAT WE LEARN 
about children, and they will reveal themselves 
more dynamically in play than they will in 
“confidence.” When children are engaged in 
what they love to do, the barriers are down 
and we have access to the child within. It is 
the attitude we instill that produces the results. 
Where there is joy and faith there is also a 
good picture, dance or speech. It works like 
magic. 


Iw rue REALM oF ART EXPERIENCES 
many influences impinge on a growing 
youngster. He is clothed according to 


the tastes of adults. He lives in an en- 


vironment which reflects adult choice. 
He sees books, magazines, decorative 


objects, utensils. He observes table set- 
tings and household arrangements. In 
his community he buildings and 
activities. He is given 
various media with which to draw, paint, 
model, color. 
Further afield, 

trips to a park, zoo, 


sees 
neighborhood 


he may be taken on 
farm, lake, 
He may get to know growing things, ani- 
mals, fish, birds, and art treasures. In 
school he may spend his days in rooms 
arranged by adults. He is eX- 
posed to art experiences at every point in 
his daily life—not only in functional and 
decorative objects or things which exist 


museum. 


being 


about him but in the manner in which 
activities have been aileawall. 

He will eX- 
plored, smelled, and tasted many things. 


have observed. touched. 
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He will have felt the wind blowing, heard 
the rustle of leaves, seen and felt the rain 
and snow. 

Through his play activities with othe: 
children and visits to their homes, he will 
have learned to make comparisons _be- 
tween his surroundings and theirs. 

And so the child begins to understand 
the place of art in his life. If his experi- 
ences have been enriching; if he has had 
some choice in the selection of his play- 
things, his clothes, his room; if the art 
objects which surround him have been 
selected wisely to give comfort and 
pleasure, then he will develop a sense 
of discrimination and good taste. 

But there are “hitches” along the way. 
Children may not always be exposed to 
surroundings designed to make their lives 
comfortable and joyful. Neighborhoods 
and buildings are not always beautiful. 
Trees, flowers, and animals may be far 
away so that children learn about them 
often through poorly illustrated books 
without having an opportunity to see 
them. 

Choices of colors in the classroom are 
sometimes restricted to red-yellow-blue- 
orange-green-violet with black to empha- 
size contours and borders. Children are 
given picture books to color and trace 
which carry specific instructions and 
leave nothing to the imagination! 

Or adults may be particularly set on 


developing some rare talent and ignore 
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i child’s natural urge and longing 
to express himself in a_ plastic 
medium. 

Therefore not all children have 
in opportunity to expand and grow 
aesthetically through artistic and 
satisfying experiences. 

Properly guided and directed art 
activities can help to lay a founda- 
tion of such richness and resource- 
fulness that the child will have a 
carryover for the best part of his 
life. Art experiences will involve 
all the child’s powers: his ability 
to express himself; body move- 
ments; the functioning of his mind; 
the stabilizing of his emotions; his 
senses of hearing, seeing, tasting, 
feeling, and smelling. 

Most art experiences are pro- 
jective in the sense that they are 
plastic and provide situations which 
the child may shape as he person- 
ally desires and feels. 

If however these experiences are 
to have a wholesome effect, children 
must be free to express themselves 
without fear of criticism. 


Building Shared Experiences 

Since it is the parents who very largely 
determine and provide the environment 
in which a child may best flourish, what 
steps can they take to prepare themselves 
for sharing and guiding a child’s art 
experiences? 

A course in “Arts and Crafts for Parents 
and Children” offered currently by the City 
College of New York Adult Education Pro- 
gram at City College on Twenty-third Street 
and Lexington Avenue is a unique answer to 
this need for shared experiences. It is con- 
ducted as a workshop in adult guidance with 
ehildren as active participants. 

This arts and crafts class developed 
from a drawing and painting class, for- 
merly one of a number of joint classes 
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Lisa Larsen—Science Illustrated 


Parents learn about children from children 


offered in this series. In previous years, 
a psychological workshop for families 
with difficult adjustment problems was 
given, as well as classes in Spanish, 
French, and singing. A_ specific need 
gave these parent-child courses their 
start. Originally a guidance course in 
art activities for parents, children were 
admitted as an experimental unit when it 
was discovered that there was no way of 
leaving them at home. The parents soon 
learned that the children not only kept 
pace with them but made better progress. 

\ parent working with a child, en- 
countering the same obstacles and learn- 
ing to solve them after a period of experi- 
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mentation, is developing the kind of 
understanding which can have far-reach- 
ing results. Here is what some parents 
have said following the course in “Art 
Activities for Children and Parents”: 

] was amazed when my child knew that a 


duck has two short legs and modeled a duck 
that was better than mine. 

I'll never criticize my child’s drawings 
again. I have developed a sense of values 
about his need to express himself. 

I feel less worried about creating something 
myself now that I understand the level of 
other adults’ work. 

We have fun together. My child and I 
enjoy planning our trips to this class. 

My husband and I are being constantly 
surprised at the interesting things our chil- 
dren have been doing. 

To foster, expose, and introduce ideas 
is all that can be hoped for in the short 
period that parents and children will be 
participating in the arts and crafts work- 
shop. The challenge of continuing the 
creative art experiences depends on the 
parents. With children and _ parents 
working together, not only the child’s 
creative potentialities will have an oppor- 
tunity to develop but also the parents’. 
If we believe that every human being has 
the ability to create, then every effort 
must be made to encourage and stimulate 
responses until this condition becomes a 
positive fact. 

Specifically this course will present 
a selected group of activities planned to 
challenge the child’s interest and curios- 
ity. It will also demonstrate to parents 
what they can do to carry on the work of 
repeating, adapting, and improving any 
of the experiences to fit the growing needs 
and interests of their children. 

Although children from five to twelve 
years of age are accepted in these work- 
shops, the ages of the children who are 
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attending this particular course range 
from five to eight and one half. The pro 
gram is therefore geared to the latte) 
group and will be drawn from the follow 
ing recommendations to parents: 


Make the home a living ex 
Demon 


Atmosphere 
ample of cheerfulness and artistry. 
strate good taste, color combinations, and 
cleanliness. Hang well-chosen pictures in such 
a way that children may enjoy them. Hav: 
flower beds, and fresh flowers in vases and 
bowls. Arrange for plenty of shelves for 
books and toys. built so that a child can reach 
them. Display in a reasonable way children’s 
drawings and craft work. (Children love to 
see their own creations exhibited. This sup 
plies tangible proof that they have made a 
worthwhile contribution to the attractiveness 
of the home.) 

Working Materials—Young children will 
work out any experiences, provided that mate- 
rials are supplied which they can adapt to 
their own purposes. Set aside a play space 
for the child which he can call his own. Hold 
him responsible for its care. Have closet 
space for the equipment. Such items as paper, 
muslin, crayons, paints. brushes, pencils. 
chalks. scissors. paste, scrap wood and clay 
should be kept in containers or boxes. 

Outings—Take children on trips and ex- 
cursions. They love it. In the city there are 
docks. railroad stations. markets. food stores. 
and perhaps the subway or an airport. On a 
farm see fruit, vegetables. and eggs gathered, 
cows milked; pigs and chickens fed. On a 
trip to a museum remember to show children 
either art work that they understand because 
it has some real association for them or the 
kind which is non-objective and will create 
feelings of rhythm. harmony or beauty. Back 
home, the children may draw pictures. model 
animals and figures or build scenes with ani- 
mated objects. 

Finger Painting — Children need _ little 
urging to experiment with colored mud. A 
child is free to do what he wishes with these 
paints, to select colors which please him. and 
to combine and explore their quality. This is 
a paint which can be applied with the fingers. 
hands, elbows. and arms in rhythmic patterns. 
An opportunity is supplied for emotional re- 
lease through this legitimate messiness. 
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Clay Work—For manipulative and experi- 
nental pleasure, clay rates very high. It 
inswers a definite need in the life of a child. 
One may add to the squeezing. squashing, 
mixing. and rolling. the joy that comes from 
creating something satisfying. Children should 
be encouraged to explore their world of reality 
or fantasy for something to express. Then 
if at some time the pieces can be dried and 
sent to a kiln for glazing and firing, the thrill 
of seeing these creations finished in beautiful 
colors cannot be surpassed. 

Puppet Making—Puppets enable a child to 
interpret his own feelings and attitudes with 
accompanying action. gestures. and speech. 
He may play out happy and disturbed moods, 
fantasies, real situations, resentments, and in- 
hibitions. Children can make paper bag, hand 
or shadow puppets: draw brown paper scen- 
ery. and act out their ideas. Many interests 
may be combined—designing. cutting, sewing. 
and the manipulation of odd and varied mate- 
rials. Puppets should be a part of all play 
equipment. 

Drawing and Painting—Children should be 
encouraged to draw and paint famiiiar things 

the dog or cat. a sparrow sitting on the 
window sill. objects about the home, the 
houses of neighbors, the sky. family and 
friends. daily activities. favorite foods. trees 
ind flowers. Help may be given in finding a 
position from which they can get a clear view 
of the objects. Questions should be answered 
in a logical and simple way. In the use of 
poster paints. children should be given an 
opportunity to select at least six out of four- 
teen colors so that their tastes in colors can be 
learned. Have them pick up colors in daily 
experiences and apply them to designs. paint- 
ings. and projects. 

Dolls. Furniture. and Toys—Constructing 
playthings out of scrap materials such as 
wood. cloth, yarn. paper. wire, cardboard. 
thin metal. and odds and ends will offer op- 
portunities for manipulation and invention. 
Later the dolls and furniture may be used for 
doll play and housekeeping. and will provide 
a background against which children can use 
their knowledge of art skills and appreciations 
to create artistic and comfortable homes for 
their doll families. 
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Musical Instruments—Children will enjoy 
beating out rhythmic patterns and movements 
on drums, rattles, and other instruments 
which they have made from cans, boxes, shells, 
spools, bells, and wood. These rhythmic ex- 
periences can be interpreted with crayons, 
chalks, paints or clay. 

Festive Decorations—Kaster eggs. Christ- 
mas tree decorations, plates. napkins, and 
cups furnish many opportunities to experi- 
ment with original designs. 


These activities should be planned 
simply yet effectively to give children 
many happy hours. For there can be no 
true art work without joy! And in the 
same process of spreading happiness, 
adults will discover many new interests 
of special appeal to them which can be 
continued and enjoyed on their own level. 

It might be well to point out that satis- 
fying results are possible if parents keep 
a few helpful hints in mind: 

Be understanding. Accept what a_ child 
creates. 

Have faith. Every child has the ability to 
create. 

Be patient. Allow time for ideas to be 
absorbed. 

Develop appreciations. Set the stage Dy 
displaying good taste in the selection of 
clothes and in the home environment. 

Watch for special interests and abilities. 
Find the appropriate medium and encourage 
it as long as the child’s interest lasts. 

Be a companion. Share a child’s ideas and 
activities, 

Encourage a sense of responsibility. Furnish 
and explain the use and care of good materials 
and tools, 


And after all, what does it add up to? 
The ability to laugh, a smiling face, an 
understanding heart, a love for young 
people, the joy of being with them—these 
make a combination which is bound to 
win. Who ean resist such human forces! 
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by BARBARA MATHER CHAPI* 


Rural Children, Too, Need the Best 


The Carnival Caravan offers rural Americans, 
young and old, a chance for acquaintance with 
and participation in the arts. How is described 
by Barbara Chapin, originator of the Caravan, 


who lives in Wellsville, N. Y. 


Tue EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF CREATIVE 
activities is widely accepted, and we are 
all to some extent involved in using vari- 
ous techniques and methods to help our 
students gain confidence and ability in 
self-expression. Are we doing all we 
can? 

In this field, the city student seems to 
have the advantage. Regardless of age, 
he has constant stimulation from outside. 
In communications, every tool is at hand. 
Museums open doors to wonders of the 
past and present. The theater, library, 
concert stage, lecture hall, and special 
services bring to his finger-tips means 
for increasing knowledge of other people 
and other worlds. Give-and-take with 
the people of like interest is never far 
away. The increasing use of these out- 
side excitements as education for well- 
balanced lives appears to many educators 
the answer to our present problems of 
over-specialization, passivity, and_ in- 
sensitivity. That this abundance of op- 
portunity sometimes dulls the very spirit 
it seeks to satisfy is not our immediate 
problem. 

We are here concerned with the people 
who have none of these opportunities 
the child (and the adult) who lives in 
the country, and over one-half of our 
children do live their 
in rural areas. When this person wants 
to enlarge his world and to express him- 
self so that his views are understood. 


formative vears 


he he seven or seventy. where ean he turn 
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for instruction and inspiration? If the 
school alone is expected to do this job 
not only is the teacher over-worked but 
learning is denied the vitality of extend 
ing interests and the process of educa 
tion is brought back to the classroom and 
bound there. 

For many, books are an answer. But 
what about the thirty-two and one-halt 
million people in our country who have 
no library? What about the estimated 
sixty million who have no_ bookstore? 
And we must remember that finding the 
right book takes experience. 

Think how completely this same pie- 
ture is repeated in every field of creative 
thinking. 
ing each home. But even here relatively 
few children have had the thrill of sec 
ing a fine musician perform, catching 
directly from the artist the intensity and 
feeling which makes his work take fire. 

The country child who is used to the 
vivid colors of nature and to the earthy, 
honest rhythms of the out-of-doors is con- 
stantly being served his culture second- 
Three-color repro- 
“masterpieces” which have 
of the original; 


Music comes closest to reach- 


hand: watered-down. 
ductions of 
lost the rich vitality 
poorly designed merchandise which has 
heen rejecte od by bigger stores: lectures 
by discarded “‘authorities” on their last 
and lowest circuit before retirement: and 
movies—the one con- 
stant, ever-present “pass-time.” Some are 
excellent but how many are _ violent, 
tasteless. two-dimensional, misusing the 
magic of theater which ought to make 
meanings vital? 

Is it any wonder that the rural person 
turns his back with proud independence 


movies, movies. 
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The exhibit in miniature form 


on “culture” and puts his enthusiasm into 
cars and radios and machinery? Here, 
at least, he is getting the best that is being 
made. Why are we surprised that so 
many young people patiently endure 
until they can leave this “hick-town” and 
get out into the world “where people do 
things?” 

We must do battle against this kind of 
disenchantment. If we are not aware of 
its dangerous ability to dull our feeling 
and sensitivities, to shake our sense of 
values, it can turn us into dreamless, 
unfeeling individuals, living in a stupid, 
mechanical world: worse, a cruel, un- 
thinking world. 


The Carnival Caravan 


But the picture is far from gloomy. 
Much is being done. And in our rural 
communities people are hungry for and 
receptive to fine entertainment—pro- 
grams in which they themselves may take 
part. Knowing that a healthy, happy 
social life for the community depends 
on its leisure activities, they are looking 
for pastimes which add zest and mean- 
ing to life. 

The hardest part is starting. To get 
a good program rolling, those most in- 
volved need support. They must over- 
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come a natural and justified suspicion of 
country folk who have been cheated time 
and again by the city slicker with his 
‘“smash-hit entertainment.” The purposes 
and quality of plans and programs must 
be clearly understood and approved. 

Those responsible for the initial plans 
will need means of stretching their 
strength and time and energy. One way 
to do this is to make use of the resources 
and services of education, recreation, 
and entertainment groups in existence for 
this very purpose. 

Both these jobs can be done with a 
demonstration. A central group can 
bring together all pertinent information, 
make introductions between those inter- 
ested and the sources available for guid- 
ance. And it can give a model show of 
the real thing, open for appraisal. When 
people can see what is being talked 
about, in action, and can take part in 
activities which not only might but do 
right there and then bring enjoyment and 
learning, they become allies of the pro- 
gram because they understand how it can 
bring their families fuller lives. 

The Carnival Caravan is a demonstra- 
tion program for small communities with 
an average population of 5,000 and 
under. It is a mobile community center, 
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and it comes in two sizes—a large unit 
and a small pilot unit. 

For the community just starting to 
improve cultural opportunities, the large 
unit is planned. After it has been re- 
quested and “booked,” planning begins 
with schools, civic and agriculture 
groups, the various clubs and organiza- 
tions, interested individuals, and nearby 
institutions in the area. After three 
months, in which a program has been 
worked out relating to the interests of the 
section and to work being done in the 
schools, the Carnival Caravan will arrive 
for its five-day visit. 

Mounted on trucks, which set up into 
architectural units, (see picture) will be 
the finest exhibits of original art, selected 
displays of design and crafts, browsing 
collections of books and educational pub- 
lications. The program will be integra- 
ted, reminding people of the — basic 
thought behind each means of self ex- 
pression. For many this will be a first 
demonstration of the humanities pro- 
gram, following the pattern initiated by 
Scripps College some twenty-three years 
ago. In many cases, teachers have been 
prevented from initiating programs of 
this type in their classes because parents 
and community leaders did not compre- 
hend what integration had to do with 
training the whole man, the well-balanced 
child. 

In the drawing, do you find special 
halls for theater, music, art, crafts, books 
and book production, and films—docu- 
mentary, foreign, cartoons, and art? 
Each of these will be shown in four ways: 

the exhibition of highly professional work 

of the past and present 

the demonstration of processes of design 

and production by skilled craftsmen, 
and in exhibits and films 

the emphasis. through exhibit and_ in- 

formation services, on skilled artisans 
and cultural resources of the region 
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the equipment, guidance, and every in- 
ducement to “try it yourself” in crafts 
-weaving, pottery, metal and wood, 
printing and binding: in painting and 
drawing: in creative dramatics; in 
concerts; in debates: in the sings. and 
in square and round dancing. 


The Pi'ot Unit 

The small unit is for the communit 
already on the way to being a cultura 
center. The pattern for equipment and 
operation can be appended to an existins 
school, library, museum or community 
center to serve the county with co-related 
cultural programs, just as the bookmobil: 
now provides county library service. 

What are we selling? In this soap- 
happy, put-a-hook-in-it age, people have 
every right to ask anyone why he does 
something which can, at best, only offe: 
hard work and a modest living. 

Every good teacher knows the answer. 
There is nothing more exciting than the 
privilege of working with people at 
thought-provoking activities. If it is 
sometimes up-hill work, there is more 
than ample reward in being able to watch 
the growth, not only of skills, but of 
thought, spirit, feeling, understanding. 
and awareness. The crew of the Carnival 
Caravan are primarily artists who feel 
that art is fun and who want to see such 
a feeling take deep root in our country. 

The scope of this project, as of any 
teaching program, is limitless: endless 
as its appeal to you. As requests for in- 
formation come from the town across the 
hill, from France, trom a teacher in an 
isolated one-room school, and from the 
head of the chamber of commerce of a 
large state, our program stretches. But it 
is only as strong as each person who be- 
lieves with us that every child in this 
country, regardless of where he lives, 
should have equal opportunity to take 
part in creative and cultural activities. 
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By ADELE FRANKLIN 


BLOCKS---a Tool of Learning 


In building with blocks children experience the world they know “with 
eyes and ears and muscles.” The place of verbal observation and the 
inter-relatedness of block building with experiences in other areas of 
learning are discussed by Adele Franklin, assistant administrative 
director of the All-Day Neighborhood Schools, New York City. 


THanks 10 INCREASING RECOGNITION OF 
the growth needs of children, block build- 
ing is coming into its own in the class- 
room. It has spread slowly into private 
schools, kindergartens, and nursery 
schools. A deeper understanding of 
children’s needs which came_ through 
the contributions of psychology to edu- 
cation has given it an impetus. 

Educators have become more aware 
of what this activity means to personal- 
ity growth. They appreciate the physical 
release and bodily coordination gained 
through lifting, carrying, and_ piling 
blocks. They are aware of the emotional 
release through dramatic play—the 
chance to express feelings of aggression, 
hostility, fear, loneliness, defiance of 
adult authority as well as satisfaction 
through achievement. They understand 
that the child’s reproduction of the world 
around him makes it something familiar, 
not something strange, and is thus an in- 
tegrating factor in’ personality. And 
finally educators are more and more 
deeply impressed with the fact that this 
activity gives an outlet for creative im- 
pulses and cultivates a sense of design 
ind form. 

Block building has won its way with 
teachers because itS results in the class- 
room offered concrete proof of these the- 
ories. Many teachers have reported to 
me on the great benefits that the children 
derive from this activity. A first grade 
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teacher said, “It is a real reading readi- 
ness program.” It does more than pro- 
vide opportunity for conversation and 
building vocabulary. As the children 
feel the need for more information to use 
in dramatic play, it is natural to seek this 
information in books. 

Teachers have noted the way in which 
number concepts are developed through 
the purposeful handling of concrete mate- 
rials. Other teachers have noted that 
tense and hostile children became _no- 
ticeably more relaxed and cooperative 
through block building. And_ several 
have spoken of the deeper insight they 
themselves gained into the children’s 
needs through observing this activity. 

It is still a fact, however, that many 
schools throughout the country do not 
use blocks even in the kindergarten. Nor 
are lack of funds and limited space the 
only explanation of this omission. Ameri- 
can education is still so influenced by 
the puritanical traditional that many 
educators feel play has no place in the 
classroom. 

Furthermore many teachers accept the 
need for children’s play intellectually 
but are emotionally blocked regarding it. 
In fact they view play with ill-concealed 
impatience and wait for the moment 
when the child is ready to settle down to 
the real business of life in school— 
learning the 3 R’s. As a result of this 
unconscious attitude these teachers adopt 
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a laissez faire attitude, and fail to give 
the type of guidance which alone can 
make the program meaningful. 

Some teachers really accept the value 
of play but fail to see the unique contri- 
bution in blocks. They feel that the doll 
corner, miniature toys, and other play 
materials have equivalent values. They 
even state that they have tried blocks 
and that the children themselves do not 
like to use them. Often these teachers 
unconsciously have a greater interest in 
other activities and assume that their 
own lack of interest is a lack of interest 
on the part of the children. 

Sometimes teachers are totally un- 
aware of what is diverting the interest. 
A young teacher of four-year-olds came 
to me one day saying, “I can’t under- 
stand it. My children have lost their in- 
terest in blocks, although I encourage 
them and believe in them.” 

An observation of this teacher’s class- 
room revealed that she had placed the 
workbench at the far end of the room 
away from the block shelves. She felt 
insecure about letting the four-year-olds 
use the tools, consequently she hovered 
over the workbench. The other children 
gravitated to that corner of the room as 
to a warm stove. Many more wanted to 
use the bench than could be accommo- 
dated and the others carried clay, cray- 
ons, and anything they could to the tables 
near the waite ‘nch. By moving the 
bench to a more central position in the 
room, the teacher was able to give her 
attention to several activities and the 
block building again became a center of 
interest. 

Planning the Physical Environment 

A successful block building experi- 
ence depends first of all upon careful 
planning. The teacher has to have clearly 
in her mind the values which she and 
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the children will gain from block build 
ing. She must plan the physical set-u 
in the room and must provide time fo 
the unhurried pursuit of the activities 
She will then be able to give specialize: 
guidance and to plan trips, stories, an 
discussion that will start with the interest 
of the children and will carry them fo: 
ward to ever widening horizons. 

Blocks should preferably be store: 
on open shelves which are readily acces 
sible to the area set aside for building 
Blocks of the same size should be piled 
together on the shelves ready for use. 
Children quickly appreciate the value 
of this and not only enjoy stacking the 
blocks in this way but will protest when 
others pile them carelessly in the wrong 
place. In some rooms where the supply 
of blocks is large teachers have screwed 
one block of each size on the appropri- 
ate shelf to help assure orderly stacking. 
This is suggested especially in cases 
where all thes blocks are removed during 
a construction period. 

The area for block building must be 
in that part of the room which will have 
least interference from other activities. 
While ideally approximate ‘ly three 
square feet per child is desirable, this 
is seldom available and I have seen very 
satisfactory building going on with six 
children in an area about 4° by 8’. In 
classrooms limited in space and in the 
supply of blocks, it is necessary to limit 
the number of children who can build 
at one time but with careful planning and 
by allowing this activity to go on many 
times during the day, all of the children 
can get an opportunity for some block 
building. 


Sequence in the Use of Blocks 

Most children approach blocks eager- 
ly when they are first presented to them. 
It is generally noticeable, however, that 
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the six- or seven-year-old who meets them 
for the first time, and is free from adult 
direction, will experiment with their pos- 
sibilities much as the three-year-old ex- 
periments. 

The nursery school child piles block on 
block, pushes them around the floor, and 
even begins trying out different forms. 
The same block may be a train or a boat 
as his mood changes. The pile he has 
carefully put together may be just blocks 
or “books” or a “bunch of children.” The 
next instant the pile may become a house 
or a garage. It is whatever the child 
wants it to be and if he does not like its 
looks it can easily be changed. He does 
not require anybody’s help. He can help 
himself to another block or he can put 
the ones he has together in a different 
form. Variety in size and flexibility in 
use are the basic factors in the child’s 
satisfaction in playing with them and 
probably accounts for the hold blocks 
have on the interests of children, and 
even of adults, for that matter. 

The older child passes through this 
initial stage rather quickly and may 
begin after a few weeks to try for more 
form and realism in his structures. He 
also quickly finds the need for coopera- 
tive play and is no longer satisfied with 
the parallel play that satisfies the young 
child. The following observations are 
typical. They were made by teachers of 
four-year-olds: 


Bobby and Sue .... have both been at the 
easel. Sue finishes the painting and wanders 
over to the block shelf. She takes a pile of 
double unit blocks and places them on the 
floor. She arranges them in a hollow square 
and gets two dolls and two doll blankets 
and places them in the square. She then pro- 
ceeds to get other blocks and builds over the 
lolls in a solid rather symmetrical structure. 
She gets colored cubes and decorates her 
house. She is completely absorbed and 
chatters busily to herself. 
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In the meantime Bobby has finished his 
painting and looks around the room. Seeing 
Sue and Betty and John building with blocks 
he walks to the block shelf, takes a pile of 
blocks. and begins to build. 

Bobby: “Mine’s a train, choo, choooo! Here 
I come and in a streamline train.” 

Sue (without looking up) : “Mine’s a house. 
The daddy and mommy are sleeping. Don’t 
make too much noise.” 

Bobby: “Choo, choo I’m a train. I’m stop- 
ping at the station. This is the station.” (He 
sets the action to the word and puts a pile of 
blocks down for the station.) 

Betty: “Mine’s a country house. It’s my 
country house.” 

John: “The daddy goes to his office. The 
mommy takes the little boy to school.” 

To the observer there is no action corres- 
ponding to the spoken words but there is 
constant rebuilding and rearrangements of 
the blocks which evidently have great sig- 
nificance to the children. 

A group was having its first experience 
with blocks. It was the third month of 
the term and the children had been ex- 
perimenting with the blocks in any way 
they wished. They had taken several 
trips in the neighborhood. Some had 
been fascinated by trains from the first 
day. A few days before this observation 
was made the children had walked to a 
nearby railroad station. The teacher 
recorded: 

Sam began building a train. He asked Ruth 
if she would build a station for his train. 
Ruth said she had to build a house for her 
family but she thought they would like to 
ride on Sam’s train later. Pete volunteered 
to build the station. Elsie and Steven then 
offered to build a bridge for the train to go 
over. 


Planning to Develop Continuity 
and Depth of Experience 

Cooperative play like that described 
above does not develop without some 
initial planning on the part of the teacher. 
For a period of a few weeks it is well to 
let the children take turns experimenting 
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with the blocks in groups of six or eight. 
The number that builds at one time will, 
of course, vary with the size of the class, 
the quantity of blocks, and the amount 
of space available. 

During this period it is well to confine 
the variety of blocks to units, double 
units, half units, quadruple units, pillars 
and cylinders. Accessory play material 
may be omitted except for colored cubes 
which may serve in decorative schemes, 
as freight or as lights, if these uses occur 
to the children. 

After each group has built, the teacher 
should allow time for the children to talk 
about their buildings, if they wish to do 
so, before the latter are dismantled. A 
question such as “Do you want to tell us 
about your building?” is all that is nec- 
essary. Of, course the teacher accepts 
the child’s comments or lack of comment 
without censure or without undue praise. 
Praising one type of building more than 
another is apt to set a pattern for the 
child praised and to encourage imitation 
on the part of the others. We are inter- 
ested in child growth, not architecture. 

After a few trial periods, the children 
will usually benefit by planning their 
buildings ahead of time. Then, too, such 
planning leads to cooperative play. It is 
important to encourage each child to 
build his own structure and cooperate 
in the dramatic play, otherwise one child 
often does the planning and the others 
do the carrying. Of course the child is 
free to change his mind after he starts 
building, but the process of planning 
usually leads to more thoughtful work. 

In large classes where an_ interval 
elapses before the children return to their 
play schemes, some teachers find that 
keeping a brief record of the building 
during each play period and reminding 
the children of their previous plan give 
continuity and depth to an experience 
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that might otherwise be fragmentary. Fon 
example, the children in a second grade 
class had taken a trip to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Station in New York City. One 
of the block building groups spent almost 
the entire hour constructing an elaborate 
station with three levels and stores and 
streets. There was no time to play with 
the very beautiful construction before 
the blocks had to be put away. 

The following week when the group 
had its turn to build, the children were 
delighted to be reminded of their plan 
of the previous week. The teacher re- 
called his contribution to each child, and 
the station was rebuilt in about twenty 
minutes. This allowed time 
very meaningful dramatic play. 


for some 


Basic Principles in Guidance 


In the guidance of block play it is well 
to keep certain basic principles in mind. 
As the child plays he presents to us more 
plainly than in words what he has ab- 
sorbed of the life going on around him. 
He shows us what he knows, what his 
ideas of relationships are, and where 
confusion exists. It is our business as 
teachers to create the situation in which 
he can best function. It is not our role 
to correct his errors of observation by 
criticizing the experiences he has had 
or the conclusions he has made. 

The child is permitted to make his own 
observations and draw his own conclu- 
sions. He must feel the adult’s interest 
and sympathy for his portrayal of the 
world as he sees it. Criticism of his per- 
formance leads to imitation without un- 
derstanding. Nevertheless he does need 
to be held up to the highest standards 
which he as an individual is able to at- 
tain. Therefore after the initial phase 
of experimentation the teacher encour- 
ages the child to use blocks in varied 
ways. She enters into the spirit of his 
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play and asks such questions as “Does 
your house have any windows?” “How 
do people get on your boat?” or “I don’t 
think I'd like to ride in your boat. It 
looks as if it would leak.” 

If the child is building carelessly and 
leaving piles of unused blocks about, she 
might offer to help him put away the 
blocks he does not need. It is easier to 
work in a clear space. She encourages 
cooperative play by asking questions like, 
“Where does your family buy its food?” 
or “Wouldn't your little girl like to go 
over to the nice playground Mary has 
built?” 


Block Building Develops Interests 
in Other Areas 

As all the discussions in the classroom 
enrich the block building experiences, so 
in turn the block building and the dis- 
cussions concerning it further develop 
interests in other areas of learning. Thus 
through conversation during dramatic 
play and in discussion periods, the child 
is learning to use language clearly and 
functionally. By dictating stories about 
these experiences, either individually or 
as one of the group, the creative use of 
language is fostered. 

Block building experiences may be 
used for experiential reading charts and 
may require the use of written signs on 
stores and streets. 

\n orientation in space with definite 
geographic implications comes as_ the 
children plan their block schemes and 
locate their buildings and the rivers on 
the floor with relation to the points of 
the compass. 

The non-numerical concepts develop 
naturally as the child uses the terms of 
large, small, middle-size, tall, low, wide, 
and innumerable others. A good kines- 
thetic practice is gained with handling 
the blocks, based on a unit system. For 
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example, a child readily recognizes that 
two bricks (unit blocks) can replace one 
double unit or that a brick can be made 
from two half units. 


Artistic development is fostered as the 
child acquires a growing appreciation 
of design and form. This vital interest in 
meaningful experiences constitutes an 
important part of a genuine reading 
readiness program. 

The results of the block building pro- 
gram upon the mind and personalities 
of the children are thoroughly under- 
standable. Children whose curiosity 
about the world has been satisfied de- 
velop a thirst for knowledge; children 
whose social impulses have been fos- 
tered become more cooperative. And 
finally, as basic needs of personality 
are met, they become confident and 
secure. 

There are further results, less tangible 
but no less significant. [| quote from 
Caroline Pratt’s book / Learn from 


Children: 


Besides the kind of facts we consciously 
go out to discover, there is another body of 
facts we value which are beyond planning. 
Even as adults we are aware that a given 
experience may leave with us deeper impres- 
sions than we are conscious of, impressions 
which are stored away to emerge later when 
called upon, or which unconsciously color 
our thinking. even sway our decisions. When 
children go on trips, for example, they often 
absorb more than we see revealed or can even 

The child, sponge-like. stores up masses of 
such information below the surface of the 
mind. It is his way of catching up with the 
complex world he lives in: he takes in impres- 
sions at every pore. and what he cannot at 
once digest and use. he stores away for the 
future... .. It is up to us, in planning a 
school program which will encourage such 
receptiveness, to provide situations which call 
upon these hidden stores of knowledge. 


1 New York: Simon and Schuster. Pp. 147-148. 
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LISS 


By FLORENCE 


How Puppets Helped John 


How John’s skill in handcrafts was used to help him learn to read, 
control his temper and make friends is described by Florence Liss, 
storyteller on children’s radio programs and former teacher. 


Are you A TEACHER WHO HAS NOT 
used puppets in the classroom? Like me, 
you may have been deterred by lack of 
interest, lack of knowledge of how to 
make them, and lack of skill in manipu- 
lating them—three pretty tall hurdles. 
But when the occasion arose I found the 
hurdles proved an asset rather than a 
liability. 

There are excellent books on how to 
make puppets with step-by-step instruc- 
tions written so that children can follow 
the simple directions and diagrams. Lack 
of skill on the part of the teacher re- 
any temptation for her to show 
how it is done and leaves the child the 
joy of experimentation. He gets an 
added thrill in being able to do it better 
than the teacher, although children tend 
to be kind and praise your sorriest effort. 
As for lack of interest, once I was sure 
the puppets were helping release tensions 
in an emotionally warped and _ twisted 


moves 


there was no need to simulate 
But here’s the story. 

John was a sturdy, handsome eight- 
year-old with a violent temper. One of 
the big causes of friction in his home 
was his inability to read. He was con- 
tinually reminded of his inadequacy and 
his reaction was usually a temper tan- 
trum in which he smashed his own play- 
things and stormed and screamed. The 
breaking of other people’s things had 
been “disciplined out” of him at home. 
In conferences with his mother, it was 
revealed that he was severely punished 


youngster, 
enthusiasm. 
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when in his rages he broke any of his 
expensive toys or those of his playmates. 
So he had developed the habit of smash- 
ing his most cherished possessions-—the 
things he had made himself. 

He tried this same behavior in school, 
demanding immediate attention when- 
ever he had any difficulty and tearing 
up his pictures or breaking his clay or 
wooden handwork when there was any 
delay in getting help. He did beautitul 
handwork and was very proud of it so 
its destruction measure of his 
troubled, twisted thoughts. His sullen 
face and bursts of anger kept him from 
having any friends. He 
unhappy little boy. 


was a 


was a most 


He Had Ability in Handcrafts 

Because of his unusual ability in 
handcrafts I chose this as a starting place 
to try for a change in attitude. At story- 
telling time the class had a favorite 
story they called for again and again. 
They loved to act the parts in dramatic 
play. 

One afternoon when John came back 
for special reading help I suggested he 
make a puppet of the main character in 
the story. The idea interested him, 
mainly, because we had to go to the 
library to look for books about how to 
make puppets and he would “get out 
of that old reading.” We each found 
several books and took them back to 
the classroom. John read the pictures 
and I hunted through the text till we 
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found something we could use. Then we 
read the instructions jointly—he reading 
the little words and I the big ones. 

The next morning he arrived with a 
puppet, not at all like the ones about 


which we had read. It was much smaller 


than the smallest recommended in all 
the books. It had a rigid, wooden body 
with arms and legs screwed in. But it 
was his and he loved it and already 
could manipulate it far better than most 
of the flexible puppets I’ve seen. 


John’s Struggle for Status 


Then his mother offered to help. While 
thinking it nonsense for him to waste 
time that could be used toward learn- 
ing to read, she dressed the puppet to 
represent the character in the story. 
John’s stock went up in the class. Every- 
one crowded around him. But his popu- 
larity was short-lived. He wanted to 
show off the puppet but screamed in 
anger if anyone else touched it. Soon 
the boys and girls drifted away om other 
interests. 

Having tasted popularity John wanted 
some more. He came to my desk in free 
time to show me how well he could oper- 
ate his puppet. I suggested he make up 
a play about the story and a few days 
later he had that to offer the class. They 
loved it and once more John was the 
center of attention. But again the chil- 
dren soon tired of John’s monologue. 

His next bid for attention was a see. 
ond puppet, also costumed by his mother. 
He expanded the play, taking both parts 
and, as it was more interesting, the class 
once more listened. John glowed with 
pride. But the puppets were still “his” 
and no one else could touch them. So 
again he lost his audience. 

When he complained about their lack 
of interest | suggested that if he let others 
have turns taking one of the parts and 
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working the puppets they'd have more 
fun. He tried it. So eager were the 
other children to use the puppets that 
they took his bossing and abuse for a 
while. But soon again he had no friends. 

He made a third puppet. That was 
the turning point. He could not manage 
three puppets at once so he had to stay 
friends with at least one member of the 
class at a time if he wanted to give his 
play. The “friend” changed frequently 
but John always controlled his temper 
enough to keep one. 


New “Helps” Are Tried 

By this time the puppet play had de- 
veloped into quite an interesting show. 
The characters of the original story were 
kept but many different adventures were 
improvised. Of course, each child who 
participated contributed some new little 
quirk. Since John had gained a measure 
of self control I suggested he invite 
another class to see his play. The kinder- 
garten was chosen because five-year-olds 
would not be too critical or too disturbed 
if things went wrong. 

The whole class helped—arranging 
the room, seating the guests, acting as 
hosts. As I anticipated, the excitement 
proved too much for John’s control. There 
were sounds of violent argument back of 
the screen and out stalked the current 

“friend.” After a little delay, the play 
proceeded with John taking all the parts. 
The uncritical audience was appreciative 
and he had his measure of satisfaction, 
friend or no friend. 

Soon he wanted to give his play for 
another grade. At this point the whole 
class was called into conference and John 
was faced with some unpalatable truths. 
They did not want him to disgrace them 
with his temper and would have no part 
in entertaining another class if he was 
going to repeat his previous actions. This 
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angered him but he needed their support. 
Finally his classmates worked out an 
arrangement which gave them a greater 
share in the proceedings. Some of them 
went with him to issue invitations, others 
announced the scenes, and some of their 
entertaining accomplishments were in- 
cluded in following programs. 

The play was given many more times 
with increasing success. More puppets 
were added. John made scenery and 
properties. The class respected his rights 
and touched his things only with his 
permission which was now given more 
generously. 

Then some of the other children made 
puppets in craft class, larger, completely 
different from John’s. Here was another 
adjustment for him to make. He admitted 
some of the craft teacher’s methods were 
better than his own, admitted it reluc- 
tantly it’s true, but tried them when he 
made his next puppet. Also, he no longer 


had a monopoly on puppets and had to 
sell his classmetes the idea of taking 
parts in his play. He also had to take 
part in their plays and large and small 
puppets were mingled indiscriminately. 
A Skill Is Learned and Friendliness 
Becomes a Habit 

Meantime John’s classwork was im- 
proving. He worked harder at his assign- 
ments in order to have more time for his 
hobby. He made an honest effort to read 
and was rewarded with slow but steady 
progress. At times he even admitted that 
now he liked to read easy books. Classes 
that had been invited to his play wrote 
him thank-you letters and John who a 
short time before could not read, read 
them all with little help. 

Although these changes came about 
eradually, as the months passed the sul- 
len, heavy look left his face and we 
rarely saw him display his fiery temper. 
Friendliness had at last become a habit. 


By GLORIA KAUFMAN 


Safeguarding Creativity in Painting 


When signs of creativity appear or stereotyping sets in, the alert teacher 
can do much through her guidance of young children to keep them 
unfettered and to free them for full self expression through painting. 
Mrs. Kaufman is on the staff of the James Jackson Putnam Children’s 


Center, Roxbury, Massachusetts. 


Paintinc IS, FIRST, TO THE YOUNG 
child, an experience in manipulation, giv- 
ing some degree of sensory satisfaction. 
It is an emotional outlet——one that may 
be utilized in therapy. Gradually, as 
sensory and manipulative demands are 
fulfilled, painting becomes important to 
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the child as a medium for creative ex- 
pression. 

A teacher’s objectives must be consid- 
ered in terms of all three attributes: 

First. she must be careful to see that the 
child has his full quota of time to manipulate 
and to enjoy the materials in a sensory way. 
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Place 


Headquarters, Municipal Auditorium. 
General sessions, study classes and other features in Auditorium, hotels and community 
centers. 


Registration 


Non-members as well as members are invited to attend the conference. Early registration 
by mail reserves for you a place in the study class of your choice. Use form on next page and 
enclose your check or money order. 


Pre-conference registration by mail, January 10-March 20: $8 
Undergraduate Student: $4 

Late registration in Asheville, April 8-10... . . . :$9 
Undergraduate Student: $4.50 


‘N 


When your registration form and check are received at Washington headquarters, a 
receipt, a list of study classes and news of other conference events will be sent to you. 


You will check your first, second, and third choices of study classes and return list to 
Washington headquarters. 


On arrival in Asheville you will present your receipt at the conference registration desk, 
Municipal Auditorium, and receive: 
Official badge—admits vou to all events except study classes. 
Study class ticket. 
Official program, annual reports, CH1LDHOOD EpucaTtion, The Branch Exchange, 
and working materials. 
(Conference report will be mailed before June 1.) 


Late registrants—Those who wait to register in Asheville, April 8-10, cannot be assured 
of enrollment in a particular study class. 


Refunds 


Those registering but unable to attend the conference may receive a refund of $7 (to 
undergraduate students $3.50). by sending Official Receipt to headquarters in Washington 
before June 15. Refunds cannot be made after the close of fiscal year. 


This section of CHILDHOOD EpucATION has been so planned that it can be detached with- 
out disturbing the rest of the magazine. Those wishing to register for the conference 
should use the registration form on page two. Those wishing hotel accommodations 
should use the form on page two, and mail it directly to the Housing Committee in 


Asheville. 
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ACEI Study Conference—April 9-14, 1950—Asheville, N. C. 


Name 


Street and 
Number 


I plan to attend the ACEI Study Conference. 


Registration fee $8 [_]; Registration fee for 


(Prior to March 20, 1950) 
Give name of school... 


Professional 
Position..... 


Enclosed is my check for $..... 


Undergraduate Student $4 [] 





Check only ONE item—membership status: 


{_] ACEI Officer [_] ACE! Committee Member 


[_] ACEI Staff Member 
[_] ACEI Life Member 


[_] ACE Branch Delegate 


] ACE Branch Member 


(] Contributing Member 
? 
[_] Nonmember 





Check only ONE item—professional status: 


{_] Nursery [] Principal 

[_] Kindergarten [_] .Supervisor 

{_] Primary {_] Superintendent 
[_] Intermediate [_] Faculty Member 


[-] Undergraduate Student 
[_] Parent 
Community Worker 


[] (Other).. 





Send to: Association for Childhood Education 


HOUSING RESERVATIONS. Hotels and rates are 
listed on the ferm below. Where possible, request 
rooms to be occupied by two or more persons. Only 
a limited number of single rooms are available. 

All reservations must be cleared through the Ashe. 
ville Housing Committee. ALL REQUESTS FOR 
RESERVATIONS MUST GIVE DEFINITE DATE 
AND HOUR OF ARRIVAL, DATE AND APPROXI- 


Inter national, 


1200 15th St., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


MATE HOUR OF DEPARTURE, NAMES AND AD- 
DRESSES OF ALL PERSONS WHO WILL OCCUPY 
RESERVATIONS REQUESTED. If hotels of your 
choice are unable to accept your reservation, the Hous- 
Committee will make as good a reservation as 
possible elsewhere. 
Reservations will be made in order of date received. 
be sent beginning January 15. 


ing 


Confirmation cards will be 


HOUSING RESERVATION REQUEST 


Name 


Street and 
Number 


City and 
State 


Please reserve the following accommodations for me at the ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE IN ASHEVILLE, N. C., APRIL 9-14, 1950: 


Mark first, second and third choice opposite name of Check type: 
hotel: 
*[] Asheville, per person, $2-3.50 ] Single room 
*[] Asheville-Biltmore, per person, $2.50-3.25 . 
*[] Battery Park, per person, $3-4.50 | Double room for Persons 
*[-] Charmil, per person, $2-3 ; 

W : ae Double room plus t beds f 
*[-] George Vanderbilt, per person, $3-4.50 — Pr a Ee 
*[] Langren, per person, $2.50-4 eo 

LJ Grove Park Inn, per person, $12 with meals ter ee persons 

[_] The Manor, per person, $4 

[_] Princess Anne, per person, $3 ] Dormitory space for persons 

[|] James Keys Hotel tor Negroes, per person, $2 

[_] Guest Home; [_] Private Home; [_] Motor Court To room with: 

*Near Municipal Auditorium 
Transportation:  Aijr Auto Bus Train 
Date of Arrival: Time: Departure: 


Send to one of the following: 
Housing Committee 


Miss Kathleen Eudy. President, Asheville 


& All Reservations Must Be Received Before April 1, 1950 


ACE, 37 Forest Hill Drive, Asheville, N. C.; 


Mrs. Lucy Herring, Elementary Supervisor for Negro Schools, Board of Education, Asheville, 
North Carolina. 
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Adventure Room 


The first floor of the Municipal Auditorium, just below the Auditorium, will be open 
to registrants throughout the conference. There you will find North Carolina people demon- 
strating their skills in weaving, basketry and other mountain crafts. 


The Idea Exchange, the Document Room, the Branch Publications Corner will offer help 
of many kinds. Materials gathered by such ACEI committees as UNESCO, Equipment and 
Supplies, and School Buildings and Facilities for Children will invite the use of your note- 
book. The comfortable chairs and the snack corner will suggest leisurely visits with friends. 


Excursions 


On Tuesday and Wednesday mornings, some of the registrants may wish to take some of 
the two-hour and half-day excursions to points of interest in or near the city. 
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On Friday, all-day and half-day excursions will be offered to such places as: 
The Smoky Mountains and Cherokee Indian Reservation 
Mt. Mitchell, highest peak east of the Rocky Mountains 
Biltmore House Gardens and Farms 
American Enka Rayon Corporation 
Mountain Handicrafts 


Idea Exchange 


On Tuesday and Wednesday mornings, conference registrants who have made recordings, 
photographs—before and after pictures, children and teachers at work—films and filmstrips, 
diagrams and floor plans for room arrangements; have written radio scripts, manuscripts, 
poetry; have made original songs, stories, and games for children are invited to share them 
with people who may be able to give you helpful advice concerning content and techniques or 
to suggest uses of benefit both to you and ACEI. Let your creative talents be known and let 
the Association know where hidden talents lie. 





| So that everyone who wishes may benefit from the Idea Exchange, will you please 
register with Frances Mayfarth, Association for Childhood Education International, 1200 
15th Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C., by March 15. Please specify the materials you wish 
to share. 


Procedure on Items of New Business 


Delegates are invited to present items of new business at the general business session 
on Thursday morning, April 13. To insure the best use of limited time and to aid in arriv- 
ing at wise decisions, the Executive Board asks that items of new business be given in writ- 
ing to some member of the Executive Board before April 7, or at least twenty-four hours 
before the business session referred to above. 
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School Visiting 


It has been impossible to plan for a day free from other activities when all registrants 
might visit schools. On Tuesday morning, one of the unscheduled conference periods, when 
registrants may choose from a variety of possible activities, school buildings will be open to 
visitors. While schools will not be in session, teachers will be there to greet you. Those wish- 
ing to see the buildings during Tuesday morning are asked to register at the Information Desk. 


Study Classes 
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A list of study classes will be mailed to you with your registration receipt. To insure 
enrollment in the class of your first. second or third choice, since membership in each class 
will be limited. you will need to return this form at once. Study classes will be open only to 
those who register for the complete conference. 
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TENTATIVE SCHEDULE—I1 
April 9-14 * 


Conference Theme: 


950 


Asheville, North Carolina 


ACEI 


* 


Using What We Know for Children in the School. the Home, the Community 





STUDY CONFERENCE 


Headquarters: Municipal Auditorium 
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She must have a knowledge of child develop- 
ment and a clear understanding of the im- 
portance of this first phase. She must let each 
child move at his own pace, being careful not 
to hurry him into the representative stage. 
She must realize the necessity of this first 
phase for the child and she must appreciate 
its meaning and satisfaction to him. 

Closely allied to this principle is the idea 
that painting can be therapeutic in a treatment 
situation. The plastic materials are tools for 
the expression of various feelings and, in a 
sense. we might say that the child “paints” his 
feelings. Dorothy Baruch says. “He can pro- 
ject his doubts. his hatreds. his fears and his 
wonderings out of himself.” 

Gradually as the child’s needs for 
satisfaction are satisfied. 
manipulate” becomes less pressing. and as his 
techniques become painting 
emerges as a thrilling. dynamic, 
medium for creative expression. 


sensory 


as his desire to “just 


more expert. 


and powerful 


It is with this last aspect of painting 
that this article deals and it will touch 
on the foregoing principles only in the 
ways that they are related to creativity. 

We mentioned earlier that we do not 


wish to interfere with the strictly ma- 
nipulative satisfaction the child — gets 


when he first begins to paint. We do not 
want to hasten this phase of his develop- 
ment. Instead. we want to give him a 
chance to sublimate various instinctual 
drives. Happily, this approach has a 
positive effect on future creative expres- 
sion. When we wonder why this is so, we 
have only to repeat to ourselves the tenets 
which guide us in our approach to the 
child’s early painting experiences: 

First. let the child travel 

Second, let him experiment. 

Third. let him alone 
period of manipulation. 


his own pace. 


through the whole 


Now let us hear what various special- 
ists 


about creativity. We quote Dorothy 


Baruch again: 
Scott 


‘Parents and Children Go to School. Chicago: 


Foresman and Company, 1939. 
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child development have to say 


We have a strong suspicion also that if we 
press from free manipulation of any material 
into using it representatively, we may be 
giving the child a feeling that what he is able 
to do comfortably with the material is not 
good enough. He may try, as a result, to 
follow other people’s ways of using the mate- 
rial rather than his own. He may become 
rather than he works 


“copier “creator, 


further. 
She continues: 


When the teacher steps in too much and 
takes the pattern of what the children are 


doing out of their own hands into hers. she 


limits the possibilities of materials to them. 
When she gives forms or instructions, when 


she suggests what to make. she robs the child 
of the gift of his own creativity.” 

Rose Alschuler has this to say: 

We are sure that too much demanding oi 
forms, especially of conventional art responses, 
during these early years, makes for patterned, 
stereotyped work with a minimum of real con- 


tent and j joy to the child.’ 


And Ruth Updegraff, referring to ask- 
ing a child about his picture, says: 

No suggestion is made as to the result. !f 
the child calls the teacher’s attention to what 
she has made. some remark may be made. 
such as “Would you like to tell me about it?” 
\ direct question as to the result expected may 
kill the child’s interest or force him into the 
naming of the picture.‘ 


When Creativity Appears 

So, we see that the principles guiding 
our attitudes in these two aspects of de- 
velopment agree comple tely. When we 
allow the child to experiment freely and 
» full 
measure all the primitive sensory oe 
factions, we are also planting the roots 
from which real creative expression can 
If we do not impose our ideas 
we will be 


when we encourage him to enjoy it 


grow. 
and restrictions on the child, 
Ibid., pp. 362, 369. 
Children’s Centers. 
Company, 1942. P. 41. 
‘ Practice in Pre-School Education. New York: 
Hill Book Company, 1938. P. 252. 


New York: William Morrow and 


McGraw 


i) 
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rewarded by seeing his growth. We can 
be sure that the materials will continue 
to interest him as he acquires more skill 
and so increases his capacity for achieve- 
ment. We must be ready to help and 
support the child as we see the first 
budding of his creativity. What are ways 


to do this? 


We supply the best possible material in the 
hest possible condition.” 


We, as teachers, must really enjoy art to 
impart enjoyment, 

We will present only the simplest techniques. 
We may. after a child has had plenty of time 
to experiment, suggest that he wipe the brush 
on the edge of the glass but we will remember 
that technique does not constitute art. 

We will realize that all the child’s efforts 
are meaningful and of course we will never 
touch his picture or offer patterns for him to 
follow. Further than that. we will not suggest 
that he fill in the rest of his page or ask him 
to name his picture. We may, on occasion, 
say. “Would you like to tell me about your 
picture?” or better still, Dorothy Baruch’s 
question. “Would you like to tell me what you 
were doing?” 

But perhaps we had better reserve even 
these comments until the child makes some 
remark or indicates that he wants to tell us 
something. We do not want him to feel in 
any wav that we want him to “make some- 
thing.” However. we certainly want him to 
know that we appreciate his work. and we will 
show him that we do by our manner and our 
comments: our interest. enthusiasm and en- 
couragement. 


Parents’ Attitudes 

Very important and a problem that 
teachers must meet is the parents’ atti- 
tudes. Parents often do not understand 
the values of manipulative activity. They 
are quick to encourage representation 
and often express appreciation of stereo- 
typed work. An unfortunate incident 


Here, we would like to make a recommendation at the 
risk of disagreeing with most authorities. We wonder why 
teachers accept unquestionably the idea that the easel 
presents the best working surface for the child. It seems 
to us that a large square of beaver board or composition 
board placed on a table offers a method which gives com- 
plete body freedom and also prevents “dripping.’’ 


I 
~~ 
~~ 


something that happened to three-year- 
old Jimmy—will serve as an example: 


Jimmy produced a painting that had really 
a lovely rhythmic quality, a sweep of yellow 
and a sweep of blue with no overlay of colors 
and no running. It was truly beautiful. Ex- 
pressing her real appreciation, his teacher 
hung it on the wall. 

Jimmy was very proud of it. He looked at 
it many times during the day and when his 
mother called for him, the first thing he did 
was show it to her. She looked at it, puzzled 
over it for a moment and then asked, “What 
is it. Jimmy?” 

Jimmy was nonplused for only a moment. 
Then, so as not to disappoint her, he said, 
“It’s a boat.” 

The mother laughed at that idea sayine. 
“Tt is really very nice,” but poor Jimmy wasn't 
so sure by that time. 

Here is another example of a diifer- 
ent kind of attitude: 

Don’s painting was nothing remarkable but 
he had had a good time with it and was plainly 
pleased with the results. As he was cleaning 
up preparing to go home, his mother came in. 
He ran to the painting and said. “Look. 
Mommy, look what I made!” 

His mother who was talking to one of the 
teachers barely turned around as she said, 
“Oh, isn’t that nice, Don!” 

Don’s face fell. He didn’t say anything 
more. The obvious lack of interest and the 
insincerity of her tone were too discouraging. 
How can Don’s interest persist when his best 
work arouses such an indifferent response? 


It is defeatist to consider parents’ at- 
titudes beyond our control and inacces- 
sible to our influence. After all, it is not 
surprising that many parent attitudes are 
what they are. Most of them, as well as 
most of us teachers. have suffered through 
a very trying sort of “fart education.” 
How many of us have had experiences 
similar to this one? “Children, now we 
will all trace bears. John, you may pass 
these patterns to the boys and. Mary, 
vou may pass these to the girls.” How- 
ever. if nursery school teachers. many 
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of whom have also experienced this un- 
imaginative and inhibiting approach 
their early “art” attempts have learned 
a different set of values, why cannot 
parents / 

Let us try a small discussion meeting 
for the parents of each group early in 
the year. At this meeting let us show 
the children’s paintings, lots of them- 
beautiful ones and less beautiful ones, 
messy ones and careful ones. Let us show 
them all and let us talk about them. Let 
the group leader emphasize what we ex- 
pect at various age levels. Let her point 
out the principles that guide us as teachers 
and let her try to convey the ideas that 
we think are important. 

Related to parents’ attitudes is the 
problem of taking art work home. Let 
us allow the children to take their paint- 
ings home when they wish, but let us try 
to persuade parents not to put pressure 
on their children to bring something 
home each day or “to make something 
for mommy.” It seems best to us to work 
hard with the parents to help them to 
achieve the understanding that we have 
by virtue of our training and to tackle 
the problem from that point of view, 
rather than not to allow paintings to go 
home as some experts recommend. 


When Stereotyping Sets In 

The child whose paintings are already 
stereotyped presents another problem. 
Often when he first begins to represent 
in his paintings, there is much adult stim- 
ulation and praise when he produces 
recognizable objects. We must free the 
child of the restrictions and limitations 
placed upon him but we must realize that 
we are removing the safety that all his 
repetitions and patterned work offers. We 
must remember that somewhere along the 
line this patterned work of the child’s has 
excited favorable comment and the flame 
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of creativity was smothered. We have to 
rekindle it but we must go slowly. We 
must not stamp out his usual responses 
by a lack of appreciation and under- 
standing for this will leave the child 
confused and will damage his self esteem. 

A preliminary experiment carried on 
during one school semester with about 
thirty children helped to reduce stereo- 
typed painting.© The number of chil- 
dren is too few and the length of time 
too short for the findings to be considered 
conclusive. However, in certain diree- 
tions the trends were so unmistakable as 
to warrant careful consideration. 

The experiment was carried on with 
two separate groups of children between 
the ages of five and seven years. These 
groups, particularly the oldest group, 
had lost interest in painting and used 
that medium infrequently. Much of 
what was produced was quite stereotyped 
and afforded little pleasure. The experi- 
ment was not designed to cope with this 
problem but interestingly enough gave 
us some information and help. 

The children’s regular music times 
and incidental music went on as usual, 
as did voluntary painting during the free 
play periods. In addition, once a week 
a special period was set aside for each 
group during which each child painted. 
The room was set up and ready when the 
children entered, and for as long as they 
wished (the maximum time was 45 min- 
utes) they painted, with a full choice of 
colors while the music teacher played the 
piano. 

There were certain suggestions which 
were offered for this “painting-to-music” 
time. The children were told that this 
was a special kind of painting time when 
no one needed to paint pictures. They 
were just going to use their brushes and 


6 Painting to Music—A Preliminary Study of Thirty 
Children. By Gloria Kaufman and Carol Miller. Green 
Acres School, Bethesda, Md., 1945. (Unpublished) 
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colors and color their pages however 
they wanted but not paint anything 
special, 

As the painting became more free, 
some of the less inhibited children began 
to have interesting results. Suddenly, in 
the middle of a painting, a child might 
say, “Look, my picture looks almost like 
a rooster” and then with spontaneity and 
inspiration he would add a line here and 
a daub there and it really would be a 
rooster-——a delightful, rollicking, swing- 
ing sort of rooster, like no rooster any- 
one ever saw before but a painting that 
might conceivably be called “art.” 

It became not uncommon to decide 
half way through what a painting was 
going to be. Some children even planned 
to do it that way and “just happen” piec- 
tures became a delightful game. Added 
to the original suggestion, not to paint 
anything special, came the thought, “‘un- 
less a picture just happens.” 

The procedure that was followed 
seemed to produce the following results: 

The children’s paintings began to show 
niore creative feeling. There was definite!s 
“carry-over to daily activities, and painting 
became so popular that the children would vie 
with one another for places at the easels. It 
seems certain that the teachers’ tremendous 
enthusiasm and interest in the whole project. 
plus the fact that painting itself became such 
a pleasurable experience, were matters that 
stimulated more painting. 

Most children seemed quite relaxed afte) 
this painting time. 

Setting aside a special time for paint- 
ing seems like a drastic procedure and 


QUccEss IN TEACHING IS TOO 


probably it is neither necessary nor ad- 


visable to do so with nursery schoo! 
children. This experiment was carried 
on with special regard for the implica- 
tions that exist in painting to music, and 
so the group procedure was necessary. 
However, what was achieved with this 
group points to what we might hope to 
achieve with children individually. 


Do It Your Own Way 
Just as in Natalie Cole’s book Th« 


Arts in the Classroom‘ we find the em- 
phasis on “Do it your own way,” so we 
must let the child know that we enjoy 
the pictures he doés in his own way. 
We must build up his confidence, com- 
ment on the small bits that are really 
free, and so give him courage to go on 
painting the way he feels. 

We, as nursery school teachers. are 
with our children through the whole im- 
portant period when they are just dis- 
covering their creative abilities. We have 
a serious responsibility in that we must 
see that experiences with art materials 
remain satisfying to the child. We must 
try to keep him unhampered by  frus- 
trations and limiting inhibitions and 
make it possible for him to achieve his 
full stature. With whatever means are at 
our disposal——-by our encouragement, in- 
terest, and support; by offering him suit- 
able materials; by parent and commu- 
nity education, we must keep the child 
unfettered and safeguard his precious 
gift of creativity. 


John Day Company, 1940 


OFTEN DETERMINED BY THE 


child’s ability to turn back to his teacher what she has given 
instead of what the child has accepted and made over into 
himself. Children learn what they live and not what they are 
taught, unless they accept. and then they learn only within 
the limitations which they accept. What they accept is built 
at once into the structure of self, into character. 
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By IRENE L. SCHOEPFLE 


Making Music Live for Five-Year-Olds 


When children’s music experiences are adapted to their growth charac- 
teristics, feelings of success and joy in creation result. Irene Schoepfle 
is consultant in music education, Orange County Schools, California. 


[ KNEW IT ALL THE TIME,” IS INVARIABLY 
the answer from experienced kinder- 
varten teachers when it is suggested to 
them that we have been expecting four- 
and five-year-olds to sing higher than 
most of them are able to sing.’ Just why, 
one isn’t too sure, but in the past it 
cenerally has been the accepted standard 
to expect little children to sing within the 
range of E first line to F fifth line. In 
other words, the teacher set a standard 
and attempted to have children measure 
up to it. 

But today, in singing as in all other 
experiences, the teacher begins where the 
child is and carefully adapts the pitch 
of the songs to meet the natural vocal 
range of the child. Once he has learned 
to sing within this range, she very wisely 
and easily guides him in developing a 
wider range of tones.” 

More and more kindergarten teachers, 
in adapting songs to children’s vocal 
needs, are seeing to it that the songs fall 
within the range from middle C to D 
fourth line.’ In so doing, they find that 
the children seem to participate more 
freely and more spontaneously in their 
singing. They find, too, that nearly every- 
one gets the feeling of the up and down 
of the refrain rather than seeming to 

\ Study of the Development of Children’s Ability to 
Sing By Arthur T. Jersild and Sylvia F. Bienstock. 


The Journal of Educational Psychology, October 1934, 25: 
13 


Ibid., p. 502. 
American Folk Songs for Children. By Ruth Crawford 
Seegar. Garden City, New York: Doubleday and Company, 


48. P. 26. 
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drone along on one tone, even though he 
may not always be right on pitch. 

When the natural vocal range of the 
child is considered, there is much less 
chance for feelings of discouragement. 
No longer is anyone brought to the front 
of the rug for singing, mentally labelled 
a non-singer, and told to listen a great 
deal of the time. Instead, every attempt 
is made to make the child feel comfort- 
able. He is given many opportunities to 
succeed in singing even though his vocal 
range may be limited and low in pitch. 
Because of his feeling of success, he very 
quickly learns to sing more tones: the 
better he sings, the more interested he 
becomes in singing; the more relaxed he 
becomes, the more freely he participates. 

All other music experiences, as well as 
singing, are adapted to children’s growth 
characteristics in today’s kindergarten. 
No longer are all of the children ex- 
pected to participate at the same time in 
every music experience. Instead, at least 
part of the time, children participate in 
small groups, for Arnold Gesell has 
shown us that some four- and five-year- 
olds may not yet be developed socially 
to the place that they feel comfortable 
with more than four in the group.* 


Dramatizations and Rhythms 
Many opportunities are provided these 
days for dramatizations and rythmic 
bodily movements because kindergarten 
‘The Child From Five to Ten. By Arnold Gesell and 


Frances L. Ilg. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1946. 
Pp. 5-6. 
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children seem to respond naturally to 
them.” To be the “little gray pony” 
which they sing about in the song “ or to 
“paint the house” as some sing “flip, flop, 
swish, swash,” ‘* or to be the “naughty 
pony” that bucks and bucks “~—all of 
these responses are highly satisfying to 
some children, especially if they may in- 
terpret as they feel and not as the teacher 
tells them. 

Almost every story, excursion or film 
is rich with rhythmic possibilities. One 
group of children as a result of seeing the 
film “The Passenger Train” were trains 
for many days following.” Eventually 
a sequence built around trains evolved 
with children being the trains, the round 
house, the wig-wag, and the gates at the 
railroad crossing. 

Such dramatizations and _ bodily 
rhythms are all the more satisfying when 
the teacher provides a strongly accented 
beat on a tom-tom or a tone block as she 
carefully follows their pattern and tempo. 
Or at other times, the children themselves 
help play the accompaniment on_ the 
rhythm instruments they This 

calls for a variety of rhythm instruments 

—things which make different pleasing 
sounds, and which are easily accessible 
on the music table. The children are 
given many opportunities to try these 
and hear how they sound. Then, when 
they need something suitable for the 
train, they use the ; sand blocks or tap the 
wood block for the naughty pony. 


choose. 


Satisfying Individual Differences 
Being a cowboy has an appeal to 


almost every kindergarten child. With 
° Bodily Rhythmic Movements. By Helen Christianson. 


New York: 1938. 
P. 6%. 

“Songs for the Nursery School. By Laura Pendelton 
MacCarteney. Cincinnati, Ohio: The Willis Music Com- 
pany, 1937. P. 22. 

7 We're Building a City. Sidorsky. Told and sung by 
Tom Glazer. Young People’s Recordings, #711. 

* Musical Adventures. By Moiselle Renstrom. 
City, Utah: Desert Book Company, 1943. P. £ 

® Kindergarten Room, Tustin Elementary Sc hool, 
California. Miss Mildred Morrow, teacher. 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 


Salt Lake 


Tustin, 
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Giddy- 


this in mind, the song “Giddy-ap, 


ap” '" was found to have an instanta- 
neous appeal to the many kindergarten 
children to whom it was presented. The 
boys who all too often sat quite bored 
with the songs which were sung began 
singing this song whole-heartedly and 
lah e ilsaloien. The tune and words are 
so simple and so appealing they are 
very easily learned, and the vocal range 
of the song is limited enough to accom- 
modate the voices of most of ‘he children. 

Whenever 
immediate ly 
So, as some of the 


galloped 


the song was presented. 
someone suggeste cd the *y 
could be cowboys. 
children sang the song, others 
around the room slapping their thighs 
and tossing their heads. They were cow- 
boys and ponies all at the same time. 
Later on a few found pleasure in beat- 
ing hollow blocks or tone blocks to make 
a galloping effect for the ponies. 

In one school, with careful guidance 
on the part of the teacher, other verses 
were added by the children."' 

“We could be cowboys around the 
camp fire just like the movie we saw,” 
one boy volunteered. And another added, 

“W e could play, ‘strummy-um, strummy- 
um’ on banjos just like they did.” Im- 
mediately the second verse evolved: 

“Strummy-um, 

I’m a cowboy. 

Strummy-um, strummy-um, 

I’m a cowboy. 

Strummy-um, 

I’m a cowboy. 

Playing on my banjo.” 


strumm y-um, 


strummy-um, 


> “Mary's red 


came next. 


“We need a camp fire.’ 
skirt could be our camp fire,” 
Soon, those who were wearing red dresses 
or red skirts became the camp fire group 
in the center of the circle. They began 
moving arms and fingers up and down 


1 The words for this song came from the kindergarten 


workshop group, Mills College, summer session, 1948. 
'' Kindergarten room, Maple Street School, Orange, 
California. Mrs. Clara Glasbrenner, teacher. 
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resembling flames. Others sat in the 
circle and sang the song. So real did it 
become that one little girl giggled and 
said, “Jimmie had better watch out. His 
feet are in the fire.” 

Through this one song many individ- 
ual differences were satisfied. Some sang; 
some galloped; others made sound effects 
for galloping; some were the camp fire; 
some played banjos; some helped com- 
pose more verses; some helped decide 
which instruments sounded the most like 
galloping; some thought of more things 
to do; some painted pictures; some 
brought cowboy hats from home; and 
some borrowed the cardboard hats or the 
red bandannas the teacher provided. 

More verses came as they were needed. 
Eventually, the teacher saw to it that the 
song ended with the cowboys and the 
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ponies going to sleep and with the fire 
dying down and going out. 

From this one highly satisfying expe- 
rience came many more creative music 
experiences in which all participated, 
each according to his ability and his 
need. 


The Joy of Creating 

When teachers keep such an experi- 
mental attitude, when they provide a 
rich and varied music environment, and 
when they present all music experiences 
in the light of present understanding 
of child growth characteristics, then 
these experiences become alive and func- 
tional. In such an atmosphere everyone, 
including the teacher, has a feeling of 
success and the joy of creating and re- 
sponding to music. 
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How the informal music experiences in a nurs- 
ery school contributed to the development of 
four children—mischievous, frightened, timid, 
and insecure—is described by Isabelle Kamin- 
ski, nursery school teacher in Trenton, N. J. 


Mosic is one oF THE ART EXPERIENCES 
which we consider invaluable in build- 
ing an integrated personality because 
it allows every child to respond in terms 
of his own background, his interests, and 
his needs. It is a direct experience, a 
means of enjoying life through an im- 
mediate and creative response. Music 
fosters a sense of togetherness, of belong- 
ing to the group. It is one of the finest 
mediums for freeing the child of his 
fears. To the little child much in his 
environment is strange, unknown, and 
apparently threatening; much that causes 
anxiety and insecurity. When we can 
secure a natural, spontaneous expression 
of musical feelings, we are well on the 
way toward the dissipation of many of 
these emotional disturbances; well on 
our way toward the socialization of the 
child. Consider the cases of Marlin and 
Donald: 


It was Marlin’s second day in school and 
being just two, school was a strange and be- 
wildering place to be without mother. After 
investigating the possibilities of several toys 
and materials. Marlin began asking for 
“Mommy.” Tearful Marlin on teacher’s knees, 
they began to look at a picture book. Before 
long several others joined the group on the 
floor. 

At the end of the picture story one of the 
boys clapped his hands in glee and shouted. 
“That’s a nice story.” Several others began 
to clap. too. so a clapping song was in order. 
Then rocking Marlin back and forth on her 
knees. the teacher and the children sang the 
rocking songs they knew. First bodies began 
swaving to and fro: in no time at all the swav- 
ing became a definite rock. 

In the next instant Marlin slipped off his 
teacher’s lan to the floor to join the rock- 
ing group. Of course Marlin did not sing. not 
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vet. but he was happy—his hands clapped, his 
body rocked, and for a while Marlin forgot 
“Mommy” and found school a wonderful 
place. The boys and girls around him—doing 
what he was doing, having the same experi- 
ence and the same joy—made Marlin forget 
his fears. For a little while there was complete 
understanding between Marlin and the strange 
new group of people around him who through 
this mutual, joyous sharing were a little less 
strange. a little more a part of Marlin’s life. 


Four-year-old Donald, too. had a problem 
which he was able to resolve through his in- 
tense interest in music. It was his second year 
in school but he refused to join his friends 
from the previous vear in the four-year-old’s 
room, insisting on remaining in the three-year- 
old group although all these children were 
new. He seemed to need the security of the 
familiar rooms and the teacher of his previous 
vear. 

Intensely interested in music Donald often 
brought a record to school from his extensive 
and especially good record library. Each 
time he brought one. we asked him to plav it 
for his friends in the four-year group. The 
record plaving usually developed into a music 
period which Donald enjoved extremely. 

For many weeks the only time Donald spent 
in his group was the music period. But one 
day after a particularly joyous musical time. 
Donald forgot to leave his friends. The other 
day Donald said to his teacher of last vear. 
“IT know T can come down here to visit but 
T don’t want to.” We considered Donald’: 
problems solved. 


The Mischievous and the Timid 

Sometimes music resolves unpleasant 
situations: 

Four-and-a-half-vear-old Leigh, a mischie- 
vous youngster who often interrupts the activ- 
ity of others without joining the game, kept 
throwing himself on the ground in front of 
rolling wagons and barrels. As he lay on the 
ground tantalizing Bobby, one of the assistants 
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By ISABELLE KAMINSKI 


in the nursery school 





asked him to stand up or roll away but Leigh 
paid no attention. 

Seeing this a teacher took the hand of 
another child and walked up a little distance 
from Leigh. crouched on the ground, and sang 
a Jack-in-the-box song the children love to 
dramatize: “Jack is sitting his box, open 
the lid and UP he pops!” 

Leigh “popped up” at the right moment. 
They repeated it once or twice. jumped a 
little. and turned to the slide nearby—a would- 
be problem resolving itself happily. 

Not all children join the rhythmie 
sroups immediately and spontaneously. 
The timid child will sit on the sidelines 
and watch just as he sits and watches 
other play activities about him. Often, 
however, music is a stepping stone to 
the first social contacts. If we observe 
closely, the timid child is not just sitting 
and watching. His head, hands, feet. 
and even his body are quietly moving 
in time to the music. If we can but 
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wait patiently, he will find the precise 
moment when his inward enjoyment will 
blossom into spontaneous activity. 


rsity of California 
at Los Angeles 


Take a Cue from the Children 

Although we usually have a special 
time for music, our musical activity 
does not end there; in fact, it is an 
integral part of the entire morning. We 
sing, listen to music, have rhythms and 
games when the spirit moves us or oc- 
casion gives an opportunity. Since music 
is a form of play, an uninhibited kind 
of play, children express their experi- 
ences, their feelings, their imagination 
much as they do in other media, be it 
paints, clay, blocks, language. 

Taking her cue from the children, 
the teacher can help to make this musical] 
play a creative art experience which 
common with the other arts helps the 
children to grow as individuals by dis- 
covering their own potentialities and 
members of a group in the sharing of a 
common happy experience. 








Opportunities in the Arts... 





The fives solve 
a block-building 
problem 


Photo from 
Merle S. Brown 


A niner sticks 
to his weaving 


Falk Elementary School 
University of Pittsburg 


Each finds satisfaction 
in his chesen medium 
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On the Home Scene... 


Linuian E. Wacyer, 
This Business teacher in the Chicago 
of Getting Acquainted public schools.  de- 

scribes how she really 
hecame acquainted with her pupils and what 
happened to the children as a result: 


Forty new children facing me. looking in- 
quiringly and suspiciously at me! Forty new 
personalities, many of them submerged in 
awe of “teachers”! Forty new individuals 
each one of whom I must understand in order 
to best serve! Always once a year, and some- 
times twice, this problem confronts me: how 
to become acquainted with the individual 
members of a class: how to set about establish- 
ing confidence. 

An incident which happened in a new group 
proved the beginning of a happy solution. 
Someone placed a note on the corner of my 
desk. It was a simple. childish message. | 
thanked the writer and added that I would 
answer it. 

Other letters found their way to my desk. 
There was danger that some of them might be 
overlooked or lost. What could we do to 
assure their safe delivery? “Maybe they 
could be put into something.” was suggested 
by one of the group. 

In looking around the room we found the 
large. brass Chinese bowl on the piano. 
Would that do for a mail box? A_ good 
idea! Some of the children secretly decided 
to try it. 

Thus it was that I learned that Martin had 
a baby brother: that Donald’s dog, Brownie. 
could do good tricks: that Tom’s mother 
transposed music for the symphony orchestra. 
and that Dorothy was staying with an aunt 
while her mother was away caring for a very 
sick relative. Later came June’s request for 
a room play. Alfred’s and Mildred’s contri- 
butions were original poems. 

By the time I had answered a number of 
the children individually, I felt that it would 
be a good plan to write a room letter and have 
copies mimeographed so that each pupil might 
have one. Before the end of the semester 
every child had received at least one written 
and many verbal replies to his very intimate 
messages. These letters afforded a rich op- 
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portunity to understand the various desires 
and problems of the group. 

George, well-dressed and well-fed. was the 
only child in a household of four adults. He 
looked as if he were bored to extinction. He 
liked to read but found it very difficult to 
share any of his experiences. Finally it was 
almost time for the auto show. Then it was 
that he was able to write. Of course we had 
much in common from that time on. 

Bernice, a quiet little thing, wrote that 
her brother in first grade thought we must 
have a very funny mail-box. In talking with 
her I found that they had spent the summer in 
Michigan and had gone daily to town for 
mail. Because of his interest Jack was invited 
to visit his sister’s new room and Bernice 
conducted the tour. 

Marian’s problem was by far the most 
difficult one. She was a very unhappy child 
and seemed never to be at ease. She was any- 
thing but a helpful neighbor. Writing letters 
and putting them in the improvised mailbox 
struck her fancy. There had been dozens all 
worded just alike “I like S.R.” (silent read- 
ing) until one day she added the statement, 
“I have a baby brother.” 

Upon inquiry | found that the baby was 
then seven months old. I had long intended to 
ask her mother to come to see me so when I 
answered Marian’s letter | suggested that she 
invite her. The story the mother told was 
most unusual. The grandmother was so 
jealously fond of Marian that she had done 
all in her power to keep Marian from paying 
any attention to the baby. He was an intruder 
and must be treated as such. Little wonder 
the child’s behavior was abnormal! 

After that Marian became my chief as- 
sistant. With the mother’s help at home we 
were able to get her into a more comfortable 
state, and before the end of the semester 
she acted like a normal child. In the meantime 
one of her letters read, “My baby brother will 
be nine months old the 15,” and finally. “I 
like S.R. | love my baby brother. He is nine 
months old. [| am improving in arithmetic. 
I like S. R. Please answer this.” 

Besides getting acquainted there were other 
outcomes from this letter-writing experiment. 
There were improvements in spelling, in pen- 
manship, and in letter form and content. We 
added to our vocabulary such words as “ap- 
preciate.” “enjoyed,” “assist,” and “several.” 
There was an added interest in silent reading 











during spare moments. We wrote simple book 
reports telling which book or story we enjoyed 
and why. Thus was our English motivated 
for months to come. 

However the most valuable of all outcomes 
was the personal development of each child 
based on a sense of security obtained through 
mutual understanding. Recognition of and 
faith in self were the direct results of the 
definite interest of an adult. Personalities 
previously submerged began to flower and the 
seeds of human satisfaction to flourish. 


Ivy Parrerns oF CULTURE, 
the late Ruth Benedict re- 
ferred to non-literate cultures as the labora- 
tory workshop for those interested in human 
behavior. The following report by Rena M. 
Cotten, anthropolgist at Connecticut College, 
describes briefly the way AKalderas (“Copper- 
smith”) gypsy children are raised: 


Gypsy Child Care 


For six weeks after birth. mother and child 
are isolated from the rest of the band. At 
the end of’ this time, the child is baptized 
and thereby becomes accepted as a new mem- 
ber of the family and the band. 

Infants are swaddled in strips of blankets. 
Aside from thrice daily cleaning. the baby 
remains in these wrappings day and _ night. 
Demand feeding. either from the breasts or 
with bottles, is followed. 

By the time the child is six months old, 
it is expected to be able to crawl about when 
the swaddling is removed. The one-year-old 
should walk. be weaned and _ toilet trained. 
Weaning and toilet training present no dif- 
ficulties because they are gradual and unim- 
portant processes. If the child exhibits dis- 
tress, the mother concludes that he is not 
ready for the changes. In terms of Aalderas 
thought. infancy ends when the baby has 
fulfilled these three requirements. 

Children (post one-year-olds ) are regarded 
as miniature adults. Quantitative differences 
of strength and of knowledge are recognized 
but emotions. desires, and intelligence are 
thought to be equal to those of adults. Hence. 
parental control stems from the superior 
strength and skill of the adults rather than 
from the kinship position or from a_ belief 
that children are different from adults and 
must be changed. Although the infant's wean- 
ing and toilet training were accomplished 
in a permissive atmosphere, the child is 





supposed to interact with adults as if he. 
too. were one. When he fails to live up to 
this expectation, he must retire to the chil- 
dren’s play group to practice the adult activ- 
ities via imitative games and to ape the 
older children. 

Between the ages of eight and eleven. the 
children experience a gradual incorporation 
into adult activities. Boys are invited to 
join their male relatives in a fender- and ‘or 
furnace-repairing trip. and the girls ar 
invited to sit with the women as they wait 
for fortune-telling consultations. These in- 
Vitations are rewards for acting like capable 
adults. Punishment for backsliding is adult 
indifference and lack of attention to them. 
In this way also, aggressiveness is developed 
since the child must initiate action to show 
the adults what he can do. It is of the 
greatest importance to emphasize that, despite 
the gradualness of the training process. the 
average thirteen-year-old boy is considered 
able to marry and to start a family of his own. 

Since this child care stresses the imitative 
technique to the virtual exclusion of all other 
training methods, it is essential that the chil- 
dren devote almost all their time to the play 
group. This is one of the reasons for gypsy 
lack of enthusiasm about sending their chil- 
dren to non-gypsy schools. The adults also 
fear that the copying activity would be 
transferred to undesirable (i.e., non-gypsy) 
models. The children themselves, who make 
the final decision in the matter, interpret any 
move to put them with younger children as 
an insult and punishment. They are not 
accustomed to verbal instruction from an 
adult. To keep gypsy children in school re- 
quires patience, understanding, and extra 
work on the part of the teacher. 

In a letter to the editor, Miss Cotten re- 
ports that there are from fifty to one hundred 
thousand gypsies in the United States and 
that they are found in almost all states. 
“From my personal knowledge, New England. 
the Middle Atlantic states, the South, and 
California are regular gypsy districts. Al- 
though the winter is spent in the larger cities. 
the spring and summer find them scattered 
through these areas. They stop at one place 
from two weeks to a month or longer.” 

Miss Cotten has volunteered to answer 
questions concerning gypsies. if the readers 
of CuiLpHoOoD Epucation desire further in- 
formation. 
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News HERE and THERE. . 
By MARY E. LEEPER 





Vew ACE Branches 

Harrisburg Association for Childhood Education, 
Arkansas 

Mooresville Association for Childhood Education, 
North Carolina 


Intermediate Teachers in ACEI 


The ACEI Committee on Intermediate Edu- 
cation 1947-48, Merle Gray, chairman. pre- 
pared a statement on intermediate teachers 
and the Association for Childhood Education 
International. The material. now ready for 
distribution, deals with the contribution of 
intermediate teachers to ACEI and the services 
of ACEI available to them. Send request to 
ACEI headquarters, 1200 Fifteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


ACEI Study Conference 


In this issue is found the preliminary pro- 
gram and registration form for the 1950 
ACEI Study Conference to be held in Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina, April 9-14. Nonmem- 
bers as well as members are invited to attend 
and participate in the Conference. Additional 
registration forms and information sheets may 
be secured from the headquarters office of the 
Association for Childhood Education Inter- 
national, 1200 Fifteenth Street N. W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 


Reading Clinic Institute 

The Seventh Annual Reading Clinic Insti- 
tute at Temple University, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, has been announced for the week of 
January 30 to February 3, 1950. “Basic Read- 
ing Materials and Practices” will be the 
theme. 


ASCD Meets in Denver 

The Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development will meet in Denver, 
Colorado, February 12-15 for its fourth an- 
nual convention. Since the unique character- 
istic of the ASCD Convention has been its 
study and discussion groups, approximately 
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half the convention time will be devoted to 
a consideration of such problems as were 
recommended by the membership. 

Chairman of the local committee is James 
\. Hall, director, Departent of Instruction, 
Denver Public Schools. Write for informa- 
tion to Arno Bellack, executive secretary, As- 
sociation for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, 1201 Sixteenth Street N. W.. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


AASA 


When the American Association of School 
Administrators holds its meeting in Atlantic 
City, February 25 to March 2, the education 
of young children will be given attention. 

One of the discussion groups chairmaned 
by J. C. Moffitt, superintendent of schools, 
Provo, Utah, will deal with the topic, “Pro- 
viding Educational Programs for the Children 
under Six.” 

On Wednesday, March 1, at the Madison 
Hotel, the National Association for Nursery 
Education and the Association for Childhood 
Education International will jointly sponsor 
a luncheon conference. Tickets will be on 
sale in the auditorium office of AASA. These 
plans will be followed: 


Presiding: Frances Horwich, president, Na- 
tional Association for Nursery Education 

Topic: How Can We Meet Our Responsi- 
bility for the Improvement of Group 
Care of Young Children? 

Presentation of Problem: Hazel Gabbard, 
Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency 

Discussion of Problem: Jennie Campbell, 
president, Association for Childhood 
Education International 

Conclusions and Direction for Action: 
Myra Woodruff, State Department of 
Education, Albany, New York 


This luncheon will afford an opportunity 
for members of the two groups sponsoring 
the luncheon and for others who are inter- 
ested in this special field to come together 
for both fellowship and work. 

The Association for Childhood Educational 
International will maintain a booth in the 
exhibit hall and staff members will be avail- 
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able for conferences there. The booth num- 
ber is H-36. The director of the booth will be 
Mrs. Alida Hisle. 


On Improvement of Reading Instruction 


The Iniernational Council for the Improve- 
ment of Reading Instruction will present a 
program at the AASA meeting in Atlantic 
City, March 1, 1950 on the topic, “Differ- 
entiated Instruction in Reading.” President 
Nila Banton Smith will preside. An address 
on “Approaches to Differentiated Guidance in 
Reading” by Dr. Emmet A. Betts, professor 
of psychology and director of the Reading 
Clinic, Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, will be followed by a_ panel 
discussion in which a number of leading 
educators will participate. 


Educational Policies Commission Statement 


At its thirty-fourth meeting in October at 
Rye, New York, the Educational Policies 
Commission drafted a statement calling at- 
tention to the recent and continuing high level 
of the birth rate and its implications for the 
nation’s schools. The statement presents this 
forecast: 


It appears probable that enrolments in 
elementary schools will continue to in- 
crease annually for another decade. Ten 
years from now the total enrolment of 
elementary and secondary schools in the 
United States will be twenty-five to 
thirty percent larger than it is at present. 

Whether the schools of 1959 will have 
to take care of thirty-four million chil- 
dren and youth (as the Census Bureau 
estimated last year) or whether they will 
have thirty-five to thirty-six million (as 
is more likely if present birth rates hold 
their own) cannot be stated for sure. 
What is certain, however, barring the 
occurrence of an epidemic or disaster 
of cataclysmic proportions or entirely 
unforeseeable emigration, is that when 
the children born between 1942 and 1949 
are nearly all in school—as they will be 
by the fall of 1955—the total enrolment 
of the nation’s elementary and secon- 
dary schools will exceed present enrol- 
ments by more than six million. 

On the American people of today and 
of the years immediately ahead rests the 


of expanded 
needs which the future will bring, but 
also remedying many serious deficiences 
which exist today. 


responsibility, not only 


Seven clear and direct recommendations 
are made—the third and fourth are given 
here: 


High school and college faculties and 
parents should advise and assist more 
able young people to enter the teaching 
profession—and particularly to prepare 
for teaching in elementary schools. 

Both standards and salaries for teach- 
ing should be raised. It is especially 
urgent that standards and salaries for 
elementary-school teaching be as high 
as for secondary-school teaching. This 
is necessary to enlist more recruits and 
to retain more of the present personnel. 


The Educational Policies Commission was 
appointed in 1935 by the National Education 
Association and the American Association of 
School Administrators to develop long-term 
policies for American education. Publications 
of the Educational Policies Commission are 
issued for the information of the teaching 
profession and the general public. Copies of 
the full statement referred to above may be 
secured from the Educational Policies Com- 
mission, 1201 Sixteenth Street N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

Overseas Teaching Grants Available 

Opportunities for graduate study or teach- 
ing abroad are available for six hundred 
forty-eight Americans through the Fulbright 
Act, according to a recent announcement by 
the U. S. State Department. Not all openings 
come under the December 1 deadline, but 
forms should be filed as soon as possible. 

Those selected are awarded grants for one 
academic year. Usually. grants include round- 
trip transportation, tuition, a living allowance. 
and a small amount for books and equip- 
ment. Openings exist in Belgium, Luxem- 
hourg, Greece. Netherlands, Burma, France. 
and the United Kingdom. 

For information, write the l. S. Office of 
Education. Washington 25, D. C., for ad- 
vanced research or teaching in universities or 
American secondary schools abroad: or the 
Institute of International Education, 2 West 
15th Street, New York City 19, for graduate 
study. 
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Social 
Pp lay. > 


Dramatic 
Play.. 


MORE 
Play.. 


with the 
Big Hollow.. 





The inexpensive No. 4 Basic 
Set of twelve 12-in. Blox 
and four 3-ft. boards, 
makes these and countless 
other things .. . in a jiffy. 


Costs a mere $24. 








U.S. Patent No. 2249060 
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ALO], Gad | 
INTERLOCKING JUMBO-BLOX 


















Imaginations thrive on Mor-Pla Blox! These big, 
friendly, natural wood Blox provide opportunity 
for creative expression; stimulate constructive 
thinking; develop responsibility; furnish endless 
scene shifts for dramatizations of reading-time 


experiences. 


They're the right size, the right weight for pre- 
school to primary ages. The sturdy construction, 
unique interlocking design and easy-to-clean 
finish make them a favorite with teachers... and 
hundreds of schools already know what a long- 
lasting investment Mor-Pla Jumbo-Blox are for 


modest equipment budgets. 


For information about the set that fits your 
group’s needs, write to the address below 





= R.H.STONE PRODUCTS 


P.O. BOX 414 Detroit 31, Mich. 
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Books for CHILDREN .. 


Editor, MAY HILL ARBUTHNOT 





Young Americans 


PEGGY’S WISH. By Alletta Jones. Illustrated 

by Mary Stevens. 810 Broadway, New York: 

{bingdon-Cokesbury, 1949. Pp. 176. $2. 
There are innumerable stories about wistful 
orphans winning homes for themselves. Peggy 
is an orphan but far from wistful. Her red 
head, freckles and predilection for wild yells 
and violent action do not promise well for 
adoption, as she herself realizes. When she is 
sent to the Meredith’s farm for the summer 
she falls in love with the farm, the animals 
and, above all, the family. But John dislikes 
her and Mr. Meredith ignores her. Peggy does 
her best and really learns, not only to be use- 
ful but to discipline herself. When her re- 
turn to The Home seems inevitable she wins 
a reprieve—how and why makes the story a 
satisfying one for readers 8 to 12. 


THE MERRIWEATHERS. Written and illus- 
trated by Marjorie Torrey. 18 E. 48th St., 
Vew York: Viking Press, 1949. Pp. 254. 
$2.50. This book about a city family’s 

efforts to settle down in the country, make a 

living, and be accepted by their rural neigh- 

bors is a splendid family story for children 
twelve to sixteen. The five Merriweather chil- 
dren are a talented and amiable crew. Father 
is a writer and mother is a charming person 
especially gifted in human relations. At first, 
the family unwittingly antagonizes the neigh- 
bors. There are increasing worries over money 
matters and mother’s first attempts at canning 
go tragically wrong. But the Merriweather 
children all pitch in and there is no downing 
their genuine friendliness and their energy. 

Things right themselves gradually and the 

New Year's party, shared with their once 

skeptical neighbors, is as jolly and warm a 

celebration as good neighbors could wish. 

If Dillis, the artist, seems a bit too talented 
for her age and Granny Markwand a shade 
too understanding, these are minor faults com- 
pared with the book’s many virtues. A touch 
of teen-age romance, an emphasis on family 
love and shared responsibilities, and a friendly 
approach to everyone make the Merriweathers 
an engaging group to read about. 
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LUCKY MISCHIEF. By Mebane Holman 
Burgwyn. Pictures by Gertrude Howe. 114 
Fifth Ave., New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1949. Pp. 246. $2.50. Lucky Mischief 

combines the virtues of a good mystery, a 

story of 4-H club activities, and a picture of 

a substantial Negro community. The mystery 

turns upon escaping prisoners from a nearby 

penitentiary. The man hunts lend a somewhat 
sinister note to the book but this is happily 

a secondary thread in the story. The real con- 

flict lies in the rivalry between two boys which 

grows in bitterness until it is dissolved at the 
county fair. There, Allen and Baily come to 
understand and respect each other in their 
devotion to their prize steers and their fight 
to save the life of one of these valuable 
animals. This book is particularly strong in its 
characterizations of the boys, their families, 
and wholesome rural home life. Ages 10-14. 


DAVID’S RAILROAD. By Catherine Woolley. 
Illustrated by Iris Beatty Johnson. 425 
Fourth Ave., New York: William Morrow, 
1949, Pp. 159. $2. There are comparatively 

few books of sustained interest for children, 

five, six, and seven years old. Carolyn Hay- 
wood writes effectively for this age and now 

Catherine Woolley is also turning out some 

convincing tales. This second story about 

David is delightful. David is so obsessed by 

his electric train that he neglects his chores, 

gets into calculated scrapes when the train 
is locked away from him, and is generally in 
disgrace. How he progresses from naughtiness 
and rebellion to earning the well-deserved 
title of “solid citizen” is extremely well told. 
David is as real as the child next door. 


MELINDY’S HAPPY SUMMER. By Geor- 

gene Faulkner. Illustrated by Elton C. Fox. 

8 W. 40th St., New York: Julian Messner 

Inc., 1949. Pp. 182. $2.50. This sequel to 
Melindy’s Medal is based upon that significant 
experiment in human relations when Negro 
children from Harlem were given a summer 
vacation in New England families. Melindy is 
still a lovable child but in this strange en- 
vironment she puts her worst foot forward. 
She seems cocky and a “scaredy-cat.” In time, 
she wins the respect of her white hosts by 
her display of real courage in an emergency 
and her musical talent. Her talent is exploited 
to the point where it is close to stereotyping 
but Melindy remains a likable little girl in 
spite of it. Ages 8-12. 
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HENRY—FISHERMAN. By Marcia Brown. 
Pictures by the author, 597 Fifth Ave., New 
York: Scribner's, 1949. Unpaged. $2. This 

simple story of life on the Virgin Islands is 

illumined with pictures in such clear, brilliant 
pink, turquoise and yellow that it will make 
every reader wish to set sail for St. Thomas 
instantly. As for Henry, he wished for the 
day when he could go fishing with his father, 
which meant that he must be fast enough to 
out-swim a shark. Finally, the big day came 
and so did the sharks. But as Henry’s father 
hauled his small son into the boat he re- 
marked, “Give thanks, mon! You is sweet 
meat for sharks!” It was Henry’s big day for 
he knew that at last he was a real fisherman. 

“a fisherman for true.” Ages 6-10. 

Biography and Historical Fiction 

TREE OF FREEDOM. By Rebecca Caudill. 
Illustrated by Dorothy Bayley Morse. 18 E. 
13th St., New York: Viking, 1949, Pp. 279. 
$2.50. Thirteen-year-old Stephanie Venable 

traveled afoot with her family from Carolina 

to Kentucky in 1770. She carried with her an 
appleseed, even as her Grandmother Linney 
had carried an appleseed from France to plant 
in Charleston. Steffy’s seed, in Kentucky. grew 
into what she called the Tree of Freedom, 
meaning a new way of life in the new Amer- 
ican colonies. The Venables grew, too, in pros- 

perity and vision. For this is not merely a 

story of pioneer hardships and conquest but 

also of complex and often stormy family rela- 
tionships, This is an absorbing tale-—Ages 

12-14. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON. By Genevieve 
Foster. 597 Fifth Ave., New York: Scrib- 
ners, 1949. Pp. 93. $2. Genevieve Foster 

has already made a brilliant contribution to 

children’s books with her George Washing- 
tons World, Abraham Lincoln’s World, 

Augustus Caesar's World. Now, to judge from 

the announcement on the jacket, she is launch- 

ing a series of “Initial Biographies” for 

younger children. George Washington is not a 

rewrite from her earlier book but a new and 

dramatic narrative covering his entire life. 

Brief as the book is, it will give children a 

real sense of the man behind the hero. It is 

necessarily kaleidoscopic and the lapses of 
time in the story are sometimes hard to grasp 
but it is a comprehensive and convincing 
record of a great man playing a leading role 
in a great period of our history. Ages 10-14. 
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HENRY — FISHERMAN 


By MARCIA BROWN 









This beautiful five-color picture 
book by a leading illustrator 
gives a background of fishing 
and of the Virgin Islands. 
Children in kindergarten, 
first and second grades 

will enjoy the story and 
pictures, $2.00 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


By 
GENEVIEVE FOSTER 






This little biography 
gives a picture of Wash- 
ington’s whole life. It is 
simply told but has real literary 
quality. Children from third grade 


will enjoy hearing it read aloud, 
fifth grade will read it themselves. 
The charming pictures in blue and brown include 
a ‘‘cross section” of Mount Vernon looking into the 
house, as well as a dramatic map of the thirteen 
colonies that children will not easily forget. $2.00 


Published by CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
Editor—Alice Dalgliesh 
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Books for TEACHERS . . 


Editor, RUTH G. STRICKLAND 





ADOLESCENT CHARACTER AND PER- 
SONALITY. By Robert J. Havighurst and 
Hilda Taba. 440 Fourth Ave., New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1949, Pp. 315. 
$4. Using a variety of methods and measur- 

ing instruments, the University of Chicago 

Committee on Human Development studied 

all the boys and girls who became sixteen 

vears of age in the calendar year 1942 in a 

typical small mid-western community, “Prai- 

rie City’—the community studied by Holl- 
ingshead and reported in Elmtown’s Youth. 

This volume character 

of the personality of the sixteen-year-olds. 
The report consists of five parts. The first 


discusses the aspect 


presents the complex problem of studying 
character, the community setting of the study. 
a deserjption of the subject and pro- 
Part two is concerned with 


and 
cedures utilized. 
reporting the group studies of the subjects 
and the effect of these seven factors upon the 
character reputations: community factors. 
social class and school adjustment. church. 
adults outside the family, moral beliefs and 
the ability to apply them in solving problems 
of conduct, values, and personal-social adjust- 
ment. The study indicated in this middle-class 
community that overall conformity to moral 
standards of that culture was of more signifi- 
cance in determining the character reputations 
of the subjects than any one of the separate 
factors studied. 

The third part of the report, given over to 
case studies of nineteen individual subjects. 
made possible five classifications and descrip- 
tions of personality types among sixteen-year- 
old boys and girls. These were the self-direc- 
tive person, the adaptive person, the submis- 
sive person, the defiant person, and the un- 
adjusted person. 

The fourth part consists of conclusions and 
implications pointed toward answering the 
two problem questions of this section of the 
study: (1) to what extent is character de- 
velopment influenced by the social environ- 
ment of the individual, and (2) to what 
extent is character development influenced by 
the individual’s personal makeup? The whole 
report and many similar ones should be care- 
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fully studied instead of a single short review 
for these answers. 
In planning a program for Prairie City 


High School the researchers believe their 
study amply supports the necessity for in- 
cluding a two-phase approach to character 
education. As they see it, this approach would 
involve character education for all high school 
students as a part of the general education 
program, and character education for various 
personality types as a phase of the special 
education program of the school. A single. co- 
ordinated program recommended for 
Prairie City as a whole. to be carried out by 
home, church. youth organizations 
and other community agencies. 
The fifth part of the report 
a careful statement of the methods of study- 
ing character reputation and would be of 
value only to the person who wished to engage 


in such study himself. 


Was 
school. 


consists of 


The implications for teachers are strong. 
particularly those teachers in high school who 
are shame-faced upon occasions when they 
inadvertently stumble upon real bits of infor- 
mation about their students’ problems. 
sirengths, weaknesses or status. This report 
reveals in short space the tremendous signifi- 
cance of the myriad clusters of data which are 
existent. and available in the and 
observations of students. In addition, it gives 
the serious and devoted teacher encourage- 
ment in his struggle to find methods of un- 
covering and using these data.—Reviewed by 
Wilson H,. Ivins, associate professor of second- 


recor¢ Is 


ary education, The University of New 
Vexico, Albuquerque. 
YOUTH—KEY TO AMERICA’S FUTURE: 


An Annotated Bibliography. By M. M. 

Chambers and Elaine Exton. 744 Jackson 

Place. Washington, D.C.: American Council 

on Education, 1949, Pp, 117. $2. The Com- 
mittee on Youth Problems of the American 
Council on Education has sponsored a sup- 
plement to its previous volume, American 
Youth: An Annotated Bibliography, at a time 
when it is greatly needed. During the decade 
since the last publication social changes which 
affect youth have taken place rapidly. All the 
old problems of youth are still with us and 
there are many new ones or new aspects 
of old ones. Problems of adolescence, delin- 
quency, recreation, health, child labor, voca- 


(Continued on page 236) 
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HOW ONE TEACHER 
_SIMPLIFIED HER WORK 


X AND GOT BETTER RESULTS TO BOOT 


Betty and Ellen were third grade 
teachers. Although friends from child- 
hood, each thought she was the better 
teacher. When it came to teaching 
arithmetic their rivalry was particularly 
keen. So, to settle the argument they 
agreed to make a test. Each would give 
her class a standardized arithmetic test 
at the end of the year. The one whose 
class made the greatest growth would 
be judged the winner. 

Well, the vear flew by. The last class 
was over. The tests were given and 
marked. Here is the box score. 

Betty’s class average — 10 months 

growth 

Ellen’s class average — 13° months 

growth 

Betty was crushed. Then she exam- 
ined Ellen’s text and compared it with 
her own. She howled, “Foul!” Ellen 
had used the new Osborn-Riefling 





Adventures with Numbers while Betty 
had plugged away all year with an or- 
dinary old-fashioned arithmetic. 

Betty saw that Ellen’s text was easie1 
for the children to read. The explana- 
tions were very brief, very clear. She 
saw that while Ellen’s pupils were busy 
working, she sacrificed priceless time 
explaining what the book said. She 
found that Ellen’s text provided more 
practice than hers did. Betty saw that 
once an operation was introduced in 
Adventures with Numbers it was re- 
viewed and re-taught from that time 
forward. And every time a process was 
taught it was followed immediately by 
practice. 

Betty thought it all over very care- 
fully. Then she said, “Ellen, I guess you 
are the better teacher. A good teacher 
alwavs uses the best materials.” 





Now, if you want to raise your own score as a teacher, if you would like 
to do as well as Ellen did, just clip the coupon below. The booklet How 
to Get Better Results in Arithmetic will be sent with our compliments. 


réduentures with Humbers 


Osborn-Riefling 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY, ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 


Webster Publishing Co. 
St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Gentlemen: I would like to know how Adventures with Numbers can help 
me. Please send me a copy of How to Get Better Results in Arithmetic. 


NAME POSITION icecsiancncniattaiasial 
ADDRESS SCHOOL a a 
CITY ZONE STATE 
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Books for Teachers 
(Continued from page 234) 


tional adjustment, intergroup relations, mili- 
tary training and selective service concern 
every boy and girl and the adults who are 
responsible for their welfare. 

Many people have been writing on the 
needs and problems of youth. This bibliog- 
raphy includes 240 annotations of recent 
books, pamphlets, and magazine articles, the 
majority of them published between 1943 and 
1948. Some of the publications are written 
for young people themselves while others fur- 
nish guidance to parents, educators, child 
psychologists, recreational directors, guidance 
counselors, and other workers serving youth 
through civic organizations and the churches. 
This is a valuable contribution and should be 
widely used.—R.G.S. 


TALKS TO PARENTS AND TEACHERS: 
Insight into the Problems of Childhood. By 
Homer Lane. 1 Madison Ave... New York: 
Hermitage Press, Inc., 19419. Pp, 217. $2.75. 

Published twenty-four years after the death 
of the author, this book is as valuable as 
though he had just written it. The tragedy is 
that his contemporaries failed to realize and 
appreciate his genius for understanding chil- 
dren and to utilize the amazing resources of 
intuition and comprehension which he mani- 
fested. 

Lane’s great message to all who would listen 
was, “Seck the motive behind all child  be- 
havior, and when you understand it you can 
help the child.” He is credited with having 
coined the phrase “being on the side of the 
child.” He was one of the first to see educa- 
tion of children as something wider and 
deeper than the usual school learning. He was 
convinced that what happens to a child before 
he is eight matters more than anything else 
which happens to him before he is eighty. 

The book presents sketches of development 
through infancy, the age of imagination, the 
age of self-assertion, and the age of loyalty. 
His observations are confirmed by those of 
Gesell and others who have studied children 
intensively since his time. His “talks to parents 
and teachers” on the development of con- 
science, of manners, and of spiritual values 
and ideas of God throw light on the least 
understood aspects of child development 
the conception of abstract values and develop- 





ment and nurturing of ideals and standards of 
conduct. 

Lane’s ideas on the re-education of delin- 
quents were far in advance of present-day 
practice. For several years he was superinten- 
dent of the Litthe Commonwealth, the self- 
governing community of delinquent boys and 
girls in Dorsetshire, England. Here he demon- 
strated understanding of the basic problems 
of delinquency and methods of releasing anti- 
social minds from their misconceptions of 
society and of government which presaged 
the emphases of Boy’s Town and the other 
more recent efforts to find better ways of 
salvaging wasted lives than those of the re- 
form schools. 

The book will be valuable to parents and 
teachers and should be read also by those 
who are concerned with the prevention of 
delinquency and the re-education of delin- 
quents.—R.G.S. 


ELMTOWN’S YOUTH. By August B. Hol- 
lingshead. 440 Fourth Ave., New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1949. Pp. 453. 
$5. The sub-title of this book, The Impact 

of Social Classes on Adolescents, describes 

the major motif of the study. As the title in- 
dicates, it is a case study of a single commu- 
nity which included the town and tributary 
agricultural area. A coal mining area was 
also nearby. Racial stocks represented among 
the over 10,000 inhabitants were “old Ameri- 
cans,” Norwegian, Scotch, Irish, English, 

Germans, Italians. 

The hypothesis of the study is that “the 
social behavior of adolescents appears to be 
related functionally to the positions their fam- 
ilies occupy in the social structure of the com- 
munity.” The contention of many psycholog- 
ists that there is casual connection between the 
physical manifestations of adolescence and 
social behavior is rejected. Certainly enough 
data is assembled to limit sharply the validity 
of this once accepted dictum of psychology. 
If for no other reason this makes Elmtown’s 
Youth of interest to educators. 

In order to establish the hypothesis, an 
early step was to secure from persons who 
know Elmtown intimately a rating on every 
family as to its “class” position. The Warner 
Yankee City’ technique was used. The social 
action patterns of the high school youth and 


1W. Lloyd Warner, editor. New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press. 
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to a lesser degree of out-of-school youth, to- 
vether with their school records and work 
experience, were then related to the class 
position of each youth. 

Much use was made of extended interviews 
which are skillfully woven into the text and 
of observation. Over 100 pages are given to 
the social scene in Elmtown, including the 
cultural characteristics of the five classes, the 
community and its prestige structure, and 
the school system. Part III describes the high 
school in action, cliques and dates, religious 
behavior, jobs, recreation, and tabooed pleas- 
ures. Part IV covers the out-of-school adoles- 
cent and includes a chapter on sex and 
marriage. This section, admittedly, is not 
as thorough as that dealing with the high 
school youth. In part this was because the 
cooperating leaders in the community were 
opposed to attention being devoted to this 
element in the youth population. 

The book does not paint a pretty picture. 
There may be some who feel that one more 
sociologist is stressing the darker side of life. 
Very occasionally, the author is open to slight 
question at this point but to dismiss the book 
on this ground is to refuse to look facts in 
ne face. 

Other investigators have found that Ameri- 
cans in particular communities denied that 
there was any class structure but in every way 
behaved as if there were. The class four and 
five youth were on the other side of the track 
in every particular. They and many class 
three children were excluded from member- 
ship in the high school organizations. The 
teachers assumed that nothing could be ex- 
pected from the “lower class” children and 
gave them far less help than they offered the 
boys and girls of the upper groups. One of 
the most important findings was that with- 
drawals of youth from high school were moti- 
vated by this social ostracism far more than 
by economic necessity. 

There is direct and indirect evidence that 
the Elmtown schools were considerably below 
average. The state board of education had 
removed the high school from the accredited 
list after many years of criticism and threats. 
The superintendent had never been “on the 
other side of the track” until he went with 
the author. An unusual proportion of the 
teachers were home town people steeped in 
the values and prejudices of the community. 
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Nonetheless, this study is of very great 
value to teachers and school administrators. 
All social life is structured and organized. 
The principle of consciousness of kind will 
always operate. Indeed it has long since been 
recognized in proverbs. The failure of the 
Elmtown school was its complete lack of effort 
to give equality of opportunity or to provide 
enough organized activities to include all 
elements. 

It is unfortunate that war service prevented 
this report from appearing earlier. The field 
work was finished in 1942. War prosperity 
could conceivably have worked some changes. 
It is also unfortunate that the study could not 
have gathered some data with respect to youth 
who migrated from Elmtown but this would 
have been difficult and expensive. Reviewed 
by EDMUND DE S. BRUNNER, professor of edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia University. 





NONBREAKABLE RECORDINGS 
By Martha Blair Fox 
FOR KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY GRADES 
[wo series, each consisting of 7 double-faced 78RPM 
recordings, plus Teacher’s Guide. Especially prepared 
for the Classroom. Ideal supplementary teaching aids. 
Used and endorsed by hundreds of schools thruout 
the United States. Write for free descriptive cata- 
logues S-1 and S-2 describing our Special School Offer. 
FOX RECORDS FOR CHILDREN 
1558 N. Vine St., Los Angeles, Calif. 














Who Pays For Absences? 


When an illness, accident or quar- 
antine necessitates absence from 
classes, a school operating on a 
fixed income cannot be expected 
to make a refund of tuition fees. 
This problem, which arises in 
every private school, can be safe- 
guarded by the TUITION RE- 
FUND PLAN. 


Write for booklet CE 50 giving 
complete details. 


A. W. G. DEWAR, INC. 


Educational Insurance Underwriters 
141 Milk Street Boston 9, Mass. 


























Bulletins and PAMPHLETS... 
Editor, CELIA BURNS STENDLER 





Instructional and Audio-Visual Aids 
for Teachers 
MAGAZINES FOR ELEMENTARY 
GRADES. By The Magazine Committee of 
the Madison Public Schools. Madison, Wis- 
consin: Curriculum Department, the Madi- 
son Public Schools. Revised edition, 1949. 
Pp. 46. This pamphlet begins with a report 
of a questionnaire on the comics submitted to 
a sampling of pupils in grades 2-5 in the 
Madison Public Schools. As a result of the 
questionnaire a committee of teachers pre- 
pared a list of magazines recommended for 
elementary grades, classified by subject. A 
brief description of each magazine is included, 
as well as a unit of work on how to interest 
children in magazines other than comics. 


ABOUT 100 BOOKS. By the Division of 
Youth Services of the American Jewish 
Committee. Drawings by Judith Ann Weil, 
age 6. 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, New 
York: The American Jewish Committee. 
Pp. 65. No price given. This excellent an- 

notated bibliography of LOO books emphasizes 

those publications which further understand- 
ing and insight into the ways of people. In- 
cluded are books describing different racial. 
religious. and class groups. The bibliography 
is helpfully compiled according to age groups. 


COMICS, RADIO, MOVIES—AND_ CHIL- 
DREN. By Josette Frank. Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 148, 22 East 38th St., New 
York 16, New York: Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Ine. Pp. 32. 20c. This is one of the 

best publications to date on the perennial 

problem of comics, radio, and movies. The 
author points out some of the reasons why 
the comics appeal to children: the action, the 
repetition of theme and character, the secur- 
ity children get from knowing the bad guys 
always get it in the end. In comics the young 


reader finds a_ reflection of his fantasies; 
through them he fights his enemies and 


rescues his friends. The pamphlet also dis- 
cusses the dangers from excessive comic read- 
ing and from the reading of comics dripping 
with horror and blood. A judicious position is 
likewise taken with regard to radio and 
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movies. Concrete suggestions for what parents 
and teachers can do to improve all three 
media are included. 


THE PREPARATION AND EVALUATION 
OF INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS ON 
COMMUNITY AGENCIES. By Ruth Hillis. 
Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service. 
Lexington. Kentucky: College of Education, 
University of Kentucky. Pp. 174. No price 
given. Authors (teachers and curriculum 

directors) who are engaged in preparing in- 

structional materials for children’s use will be 
interested in this research report of the pro- 
cedures employed in The Springville Series. 

This series was written for use in the junior 

high schools of Kentucky and is concerned 

with problems of community living. A com- 
prehensive account of the steps in preparing 
the series as well as its evaluation is presented. 


READING LADDERS FOR HUMAN RE- 
LATIONS. By the Staff of Intergroup Edu- 
cation in Cooperating Schools, Hilda Taba, 
director, and Elizabeth Hall Brady, Mar- 
garet M. Robinson, Herbert K. Walther, 
and Flora A. Dolton, administrative assist- 
ants. Washington, D. C.: American Council 
on Education, Pp. 115. $1.25. An annotated 

bibliography of books in the area of human 
relations, ranging from books for the very 
young to the most mature students in our 
schools. Reading Ladders, however, is more 
than a bibliography. It contains a stimulating 
discussion of the ways in which books can 
he used to deepen our understanding of people 
as well as specific helps for teachers on using 
the material in classrooms. Sample themes are 
Patterns of Family Life, Economie Differ- 
ences, Experiences of Acceptance and Rejec- 
tion. Not only is the material excellent for 
developing insight into others but also for 
helping children develop insight into them- 
selves. 

Reports From School Systems 

THE CLUYAMACA STORY. Prepared for the 
San Diego City-County Camp Commission 
under the direction of the school camp 
steering committee. 405 Civic Center, San 
Diego, California: San Diego City-County 
Camp Commission. Pp. 32. 30c. A_ pro- 

fusely and beautifully illustrated booklet de- 

scribing the San Diego. California, school- 
camp—-the first) publicly supported school 
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ANNOUNCING 


The January publication of 


ENGLISH IS OUR LANGUAGE 


By STERLING, STRICKLAND, LINDAHL, 
KOCH, RICE, LEAFGREEN, and BISHOP 


A new approach to elementary English--A complete program of 
TEXTBOOKS, STUDYBOOKS, and GUIDES FOR TEACHING for 


Grades One through Six. (Grades Seven and Eight in preparation. ) 


D.C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 


jy 
These recently revised Folios contain many 
new up-to-the-minute subjects; new tech- 


niques; new applications for old techniques; 
newest art methods with new color projects. 


You'll find that P & | Material saves valuable time— 
gives new inspiration. These pre-tested, easy step-by- 
step projects hold students’ eager interest—produce 
delightful results that are personally gratifying. 


No. 1 Lower Grade projects, $1.00 
No. 2 Upper Grade projects, $1.00 
Send today! Dept. CE-22 


the / [:YMERISAN, CRAYON company Sie 


andidle 4, Oh oO 
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Bulletins and Pamphlets 


(Continued from page 238) 


camp in the U. S. Each of the city schools 
and many county schools make a week at 
camp a part of the regular education of all 
sixth graders who wish to attend. 


IN YOUTH .... THERE IS ALWAYS A 
FUTURE. Annual report of the superin- 
tendent of schools, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
Pp. 61. No price given. An attractive bul- 

letin consisting mainly of photographic illus- 

trations of children’s activities throughout the 
past school year. 


STUTTERING. By Charles Van Riper. 11 S. 
LaSalle, Chicago, Illinois: The National 
Society for Crippled Children and Adults, 
Inc. Pp. 60. Thirty-five cents. Parents and 

teachers will be impressed with the remark- 

able insight into the problems of the stutterer 
shown in this little pamphlet. It deals with 
the question. of how stuttering begins and 
develops and how the young and old stutterer 





may be helped. A distinction is made between 
primary stuttering which is of no concern to 
the child and which tends to be outgrown 
with time, and secondary stuttering which is 
accompanied by deep-seated anxiety, fear, 
and shame. Specific corrective procedures 
which take into account the emotional etiology 
of stuttering are suggested. A distinguished 
group of speech pathologists has reviewed this 
bulletin and so the reader can be sure that 
the information is of a very high quality. 





Notice to Readers 
of Childhood Education 


When ordering publications reviewed 
in CuiLDHOoD EpucaTion, please order 
them from the publisher listed in the 
review and not from CuHiLpHoop Epuca- 
TION or the Association for Childhood 
Education International unless ACEI 
is listed as the publisher. Thank you 
very much, 











education and well-being of children. 


Uses for Waste Materials—How to use 


discarded or odd pieces of fabric, wood, 


rubber, etc., in stimulating children’s imagina 
tion and creative development Illustrated 
with line drawings. Pages 30. Price SOc 
| For Parents Particularly— Prepared to 
meet many requests for publication of interest 
to parents. Parents will find bulletin helpful 
as they plan with teachers the kinds of educa- 
tional programs best suited to the development 
of their children. Teachers will find it helpful 
in answering questions parents ask. Articles 
from 1948-1949 issues of Childhood Educa- 
tion. 40 pages. Price SOc 
This Is Reading—The what, the when, the 
how and the why of reading. 40 pages. 


Price 7S¢ 
Name 


A dd ress 





NEW 1949 ACEI BULLETINS 


Written or compiled by experts in their fields, at the request of thousands of teachers, 
who wanted up-to-date, dependable information on vital, current teaching problems. 
These bulletins offer constructive help, sound guidance to everyone concerned with the 


City and State 


Portfolio on More and Better Schools 
Schools for Children Under Six— 
Iwelve four-page leaflets that discuss chil- 
dren's need for group experiences, how to get 
and keep schools for young children, facilities, 
values, resources, legislation, facts and figures, 


history, and bibliography. Price Sc 


[] Are These Our Schools?—Handicaps 
teachers face in meeting the needs of their 
pupils. What is being done to overcome these 
handicaps. 36 pages. Price ric 

[) Parent Education in the Nursery School 
—Discusses principles, program and outlook 
for parent education today. Sources of mate- 


> 


rials. 32 pages. Price §0c 


Postal 
Zone 
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Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers 
College 


A special college for the training of nursery 
school, kindergarten and primary teachers. Lo- 
cated in the heart of Chicago. Accessible to the 
outstanding educational and cultural institutions— 
libraries, museums, etc. Day and evening courses. 
Also special Saturday courses for teachers in 
service. Write for catalog. 


410 8. MICHIGAN BLVD. CHICAGO 65, ILL. 





LESLEY COLLEGE 


40th YEAR 


A Senior College for Women 


TEACHER EDUCATION, 4-year B.S. in Ed. De 
gree Course. Nursery School through Elementary 
grades. Also 8-year diploma course. Dormitories. 











77 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Kindergarten 


P E R R Y Normal School 


High school graduates trained for useful profession, 
prepared for home responsibilities. Nursery school, 
kindergarten, primary and playground teaching. Uni- 
versity credits lead to B.S. in Ed. Limited enrollment 
permits individual guidance. 8-year course. Catalog. 
815 Boylston St., Boston 16, Massachusetts. 








Ofetional College of Cduculion 


THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


Nursery School, Kindergarten, Primary and Upper 
Elementary Grades. Children’s demonstration 
school and observation center. On Chicago’s 
lovely North Shore. Beginning classes and specially 
designed courses for teachers and college grad- 
uates. Fall, Midyear and Summer terms. Write 
for catalog. Box 011A, Evanston, III. 








WHEELOCK COLLEGE 


Prepares teachers for nursery schools, kinder- 
gartens, and primary grades. Full college course 
combines liberal education with professional work ; 
leads to degree of B.S. in Ed. Accredited by 
the American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education. Delightful campus life. 

132 Riverway BOSTON 15, MASS. 








University of Pennsylvania 
School of Education 
The Illman-Carter Unit for Kindergarten 
and Elementary Teachers. For informa- 
tion regarding courses write: 
Office, IIiIman-Carter Unit, Box M 
3944 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 











Miss WOOD’S 
Kindergarten-Primary Training School, Inc. 
(Organized 1892) 

Affiliated with Mocalester College, 1948 
Classes on Macalester Co-Educational Campus. 
Students from many states. 

Graduates widely employed. 

Two-Year and Four-Year programs. 

Write: MISS EDITH A. STEVENS, Principal 
1645 Summit Avenve 
Macalester College Campus 
St. Paul 5, Minnesota 





USES FOR 
WASTE MATERIALS 


The ACEI Committee on Equipment 
and Supplies has revised this popular bul- 
letin, which has been out of print for a 


number of years. 


The bulletin describes how to use dis- 
carded or odd pieces of fabrics, glass, 
wood, rubber and tin in stimulating chil- 
dren’s imagination and creative develop- 


ment. Line drawing illustrations. 


Published November 1949 — pages 24 


Price 50c Lots of 25 or more, 40c 


Order from 


THE ASSOCIATION FOR 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
INTERNATIONAL 


1200 Fifteenth Street, N.W. 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
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